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The Fifth Biennial Meeting of the Family Service Association of America, which was held 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, November 18 to 20, 1948, was widely attended by lay and 
professional persons affiliated with both public-and private social work. The theme of the 
conference, “New Forces in Family Living—New Directions in Family Service,” was carried 
out in the general as well as the workshop meetings. All the articles appearing in this issue 
were presented at the Biennial and were selected because of their broad social work application. 
The three papers of the opening session, appraising “New Forces in Family Living,” by 
authorities in the fields of sociology, economics, and psychiatry, offer an integrated approach 


to the factors affecting the American family in the current social scene. 


The JOURNAL 


appreciates the privilege of publishing these representative Biennial papers. 





New Forces in Family Living: Social Reorientation 


Charles S. Johnson 


Dr. Johnson is President of Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY has been under- 
going a profound and, to many students 
and social workers, a disturbing change. 
Many of the old family values have lost 
their sacredness with such swiftness and 
completion that the first reaction is likely 
to be one of despair and even one of horror. 
The evidences of change, particularly dur- 
ing and in the wake of the recent wars and 
during the economic depression of the 
period between these wars, have been 
rather thoroughly catalogued, and make an 
impressive picture. However, there is 
another way of conceiving these changes 
which probably goes beyond the surface 
pathology for both the explanation and the 
cue to future family study and family 
organization. What has been viewed in 
terms of family disintegration may well be 


studied as a phase of the social reorienta- 
tion of the family in adjusting to a deep 
and far-reaching recasting of the role of 
the family, the changing status of women in 
Western culture, and greatly accelerated 
social changes. Viewed within this per- 
spective of social change, the changes in 
the family may be regarded as a phase of 
cultural adaptation rather than as a proc- 
ess of social disintegration. 

The family has been an adaptable insti- 
tution, absorbing many functions when 
other institutions failed to perform them, 
yielding functions when more specialized 
institutions arose to discharge these func- 
tions. The most notable transferences of 
functions by the family have been eco- 
nomic, educational, recreational, protec- 
tive, and religious in nature. The family 
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seldom initiates changes; more often it 
adjusts itself to changes in other parts of 
the social organization in an effort to con- 
tinue to serve the needs of its members. 
The available evidence indicates that the 
adaptability of the family constitutes one 
of its principal strengths. 

As an illustrative example, let us con- 
sider mechanical and social inventions as 
one concrete social change to which the 
family has found it necessary to adapt 
itself in order to survive. 

Professor Ogburn has observed that sci- 
ence and technology are the most dynamic 
aspects of our material culture and has 
traced the root of many social changes to 
mechanical and social inventions.!. As a 
classic example of the former, he cited 150 
inventional influences of the radio. Some 
of the areas in which these influences were 
felt were recreation and entertainment, 
occupations, transportation, education, dis- 
semination of information, religion, indus- 
try and business, government and politics, 
and the production generally of greater 
cultural uniformity and diffusion. An 
equally applicable case could probably be 
made for television in the foreseeable 
future. The influence of social inventions 
such as apartment dwellings, day nurseries, 
the factory system, summer camps, and 
mothers’ pensions may be just as pervasive 
in inducing social change as mechanical 
inventions. 

In its attempt to adapt itself to the social 
changes growing out of mechanical and 
social inventions, the family has yielded 
many of its traditional functions. Tradi- 
tionally, the role of the family has been to 
provide for the biological, economic, re- 
ligious, educational, recreational, social, 
and affectional needs of its members. Ma- 
chines and the factory system have reduced 
the economic functions of the family. 
Many aspects of religious and general edu- 
cation have been transferred to the church 
and the school. Commercialized recre- 
ation has increased at the expense of the 
family functions in this area. The protec- 
tive functions such as caring for the sick, 
the very young, and the very old, and the 


1W. F. Ogburn, “The Influence of Invention 
and Discovery,” Recent Social Trends in the United 
States, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1933, pp. 153-160. 
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protection of life and property have in- 
creasingly become the concern of the state. 
These modifications in the functions of the 
family are intimately associated with the 
changing conception of the role of women 
in Western culture. 

The family size has decreased (with the 
loss of a person) since 1890, and over pre- 
cisely the period of our greatest industrial 
development. If we view these together, 
we can understand better the tremendous 
increase in women workers, the loss of 
prestige of the role of housewife and 
mother, the acceleration in the transfer of 
traditional family functions to the com- 
munity, and the changing sex mores in 
relation to family organization and the 
sanctity of the marital structure and state. 

Cultural standards are associated with 
family income and make an important dif- 
ference in the initial social environment 
to which the children are exposed in the 
most formative period of their lives. Both 
urban and rural families are losing their 
importance as reproductive units and, in a 
measure, as socializing units. 

It is easier to see the changes when 
related to the crisis of a war, when they are 
given brief and disturbing exaggeration. 
The abrupt shortage of men in industry, 
together with the enforced application of 
the equalitarian principle to women 
workers, was in large part responsible for 
(1) the broadening of vocational oppor- 
tunities for women, including mothers, 
(2) the increased living standard requiring 
greater income than one member could 
provide, (3) the increased transfer of family 
functions to the child care centers (as in 
the case of the Lanham Act), to the schools, 
where lunches were provided with popular 
sanctions, and to the so-called character- 
building agencies. They were responsible 
for the new sense of community responsi- 
bility on the part of women, including 
mothers or potential mothers; the introduc- 
tion of women to individualistic compe- 
tition in vocational activity, and the asso- 
ciated sense of discontent and fear of miss- 
ing something in the seclusion and the 
unrecognized activity of the household 
routine. 

Many if not most of these currents of 
change are as irreversible as the process of 
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Social Reorientation 


industrialization itself. The new task is 
not to attempt to reverse but to understand 
and control these new factors and forces 
to insure their utilization in a more ade- 
quate social reorientation of the family. 
Democracy, freedom, and opportunity for 
self-expression are central concepts in the 
American ideology. The shift from the 
institutional role of the family to com- 
panionship relations, from traditional 
familism to individualism, from authori- 
tarian control to the principle of equality 
of members in the family structure, sug- 
gests the influences of these basic American 
principles beginning to take root in the 
most important social unit of our society. 

Despite the measure of transfer of the 
traditional family functions to community 
institutions, the family still retains a great 
many important functions. Leonard Cot- 
trell of Cornell University has suggested 
that the most important remaining func- 
tions of the family are reproduction; the 
satisfaction of the intimate affectional re- 
sponse needs; and socialization and _per- 
sonality patterning.* Little need be said 
regarding the function of reproduction, 
but affectional security and the process of 
socialization merit consideration as_posi- 
tive forces in family living. 

Affectional security has long been recog- 
nized as a fundamental need of both young 
and old. Other agencies can furnish chil- 
dren with their physical health needs and 
pass on to them the cultural heritage, but 
it is the family that can best provide the 
atmosphere of mutual love, altruism, and 
self-sacrifice which gives children and 
others a sense of emotional security. As 
the family shifts from authoritarian con- 
trol to the principle of equality of family 
members, this affectional element increases 
in importance as a positive factor in family 
control and family stability. 

Marriage today seems to lack much of 
the cohesive and stabilizing force of tra- 
dition, and, in the presence of powerful 
and determining modern forces, is under 
the compulsion to make new adjustments. 
The new focus of attention, therefore, is 
not on marriage itself, as a sacred and in- 

°“The Present Status and Future Orientation of 


Research on the Family,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1948, pp. 126-127. 
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violable institution not to be questioned 
even under the stress of increasing divorce 
and of actual family disintegration, but on 
marriage as a companionship arrangement, 
involving basic affectional response needs, 
and an understanding of the nature of 
both the patterns of needs and the nature 
of the binding affections. 

In this connection, it is important to 
note that students of the family are find- 
ing useful the results of studies of person- 
ality patterns that persons bring to court- 
ship and marriage, and the operation of 
these patterns in determining the nature 
of marriage relations. Some measure of 
success has been attained in predicting 
success and failure in marriage. Signifi- 
cant statistical relationships have been 
found between a variety of premarital 
background factors and adjustment in sub- 
sequent marriage relations. The newer 
trends in family study now place greater 
emphasis on family life education, on fam- 
ily counseling, and on analysis of the new 
types of crises involving marital adjustment. 

Socialization is a term that has in some 
contexts a normative valuational connota- 
tion; in another context it refers to learn- 
ing of the attitudes and habits character- 
istic of a social group. While in both 
these contexts the family has an important 
function, it is in the latter, perhaps, that 
the family has the more important oppor- 
tunity. With respect to the normative 
valuational connotation, the assumptiog is 
sometimes made that moral values are 
instinctive with families because they are 
following a traditional pattern of organi- 
zation blessed by the church. This is pos- 
sibly no more tenable than the assumption 
that a jury of one’s peers assembled from 
the population at large will be innately 
endowed with knowledge about the com- 
mon law or about Blackstone. It is a 
realistic fact that in the complex currents 
of modern life it is not easy to determine 
clearly these values, to make moral de- 
cisions that are sound and lasting and con- 
sistent with the best ethical principles. 
Parents are expected to pass on to the 
children values about which they them- 
selves are confused. At this point the role 
of religion and the utility of the institution 
of the church can be most valuable. 
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On the other hand, the family still re- 
mains the primary social unit responsible 
for introduction of the child into the social 
group. The family has been called in this 
respect “the halfway house between the ego 
and society.” It gives the child social status 
as a member of an established group in the 
community and places him in social space. 
“What the family does to the individual 
person,” Leonard Cottrell points out, “is 
important not only because it largely deter- 
mines his individual patterns of social rela- 
tions and adjustments but also because it 
determines the extent to which his atti- 
tudes and behavior are consistent with and 
supportive of the social system of which 
he is a part.” 3 

Such a suggestion opens the way to an 
understanding, not only of the influence of 
the family in conditioning children for 
their own subsequent family adjustment, 
but of family influence in counteracting 
social attitudes and group prejudices that 
are inimical to democratic living in our 
American society. 

At this point these various suggestions 
converge. The point of view of these re- 
marks is that much, if not most, of the 
pathology noted.in the modern family is 
an aspect of change in the family patterns 
themselves in response to changes in our 
industrial society. Wise students of the 


8 Ibid., p. 128. 
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family are looking to the results of child 
development studies and programs, and 
parent-child relations and democratic 
human relations in the larger society. 

The tradition of unquestioned male 
dominance in a family situation based on 
dominance and submission is in conflict 
with the democratic ideal of our society 
that husbands and wives are equal and that 
children’s personalities should be respected. 
Similarly, it may be suggested that the tra- 
ditions of dominance and submission in 
regard to racial groups and the attitudes 
that are associated with this tradition are 
in conflict with the democratic ideal of 
equality in the larger society. The social 
unit that is charged with the responsibility 
for maintaining, extending, and passing on 
a system of social values is itself in process 
of being re-cast. 

The loss of extrinsic functions, such as 
economic production, education, religious 
training, and production, enables the 
family to specialize in the functions of giv- 
ing and receiving affection, bearing and 
rearing children, and personality develop- 
ment. In a dynamic society such as we 
have in America, virtue does not inhere 
in stability but in adaptability to greatly 
accelerated social changes. To me, this 
growing specialization of functions and the 
apparent evidence of adaptability consti- 
tute both the strength and the unique 
opportunity of the modern family. 


New Forces in Family Living: Economic Trends 


Eveline M. Burns 


Dr. Burns is Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


As AN ECONOMIST, I perhaps naturally 
feel that one of the most significant of the 
new forces affecting family living is the 
tremendous increase in economic welfare 
which American families have experienced 
during the last fifty years. This rise in 


standards of living, although not shared as 
equally as many of us would wish, has 
nonetheless affected all American families. 
It has expressed itself not merely in in- 
creases in real wages (allowing for changes 


in prices), but can also be seen in the pro- 
nounced reduction in the time people have 
to work to earn a given wage, in the as- 
surance of income in the event of interrup- 
tion of earning and, more recently, in the 
existence of full employment. We have 
only to go back to the literature of the 
18g0’s to realize how incredibly different 
is the economic position of families today 
from what it then was. One is not guilty 
of easy optimism in saying that poverty, 
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Economic Trends 


as it was known to the private agencies 
in the last quarter of the last century, 
scarcely exists in America today. 

There is poverty still—far too much of 
it—in this rich country of ours. But it is 
of a different degree from that with which 
earlier generations were concerned. In- 
deed, one can say that one measure of the 
economic progress of the American family 
is the “poverty standard” which is applied 
now as compared with fifty or more years 
ago. 

We should, of course, be quite unrealis- 
tic if we did not recognize that the lion’s 
share of the higher economic standards of 
American families is due to a fortuitous 
circumstance, or at least one that is fortui- 
tous so far as social workers are concerned. 
More than to any single factor, this in- 
creased well-being has been due to the 
phenomenal rise in our national income 
and to the more recent prevalence of full 
employment. It is this increase in produc- 
tivity which has raised the entire level of 
real incomes. At the same time this gen- 
eral economic improvement has been but- 
tressed and has been more equally dis- 
tributed by social legislation and, to a 
lesser degree, by private welfare. 

It would not be too much to say that an 
appreciation of the potentialities of social 
legislation is, indeed, one of the new forces 
in family living which justifies optimism as 
we look to the future. It is significant that 
the election platforms of the political par- 
ties in the year 1948 contained presumably 
firm commitments for minimum wage 
legislation, social insurance, and public 
support for certain types of health pro- 
grams, all of them measures that were re- 
garded as highly controversial and of 
doubtful wisdom as recently as twenty 
years ago. Less spectacular but equally 
real has been the growing appreciation of 
the desirability of giving wider access to 
certain basic services such as health serv- 
ices and family counseling. We see this not 
merely in the great growth of privately 
rendered social services but also in the ex- 
istence of state and federal support for 
various types of health programs, services to 
children, vocational guidance, and the like. 

So far the picture is encouraging. Yet we 
should indeed be guilty of easy optimism 
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if we failed to recognize certain clouds on 
the horizon. 


The Threats to Past Gains 

It is not too much to say that at the 
present time many of the gains that have 
accrued to our families in recent years are 
seriously endangered by the existence of in- 
flation. Quite apart from the fact that the 
gains and losses of inflation are very un- 
equally distributed between different kinds 
of income receivers, we have to recognize 
that inflation is undermining the effec- 
tiveness of much of our social legislation. 
It destroys the significance of minimum 
wage legislation, because we have failed 
to amend the law as fast as prices have 
risen. It endangers the benefit structure of 
our social insurance programs because the 
formulas we have adopted (especially in 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance) cause 
benefits to reflect the lower wage and price 
levels of a past era. It renders ludicrous 
the guarantees of security we offer through 
public assistance programs because of our 
failure to revise budgets as living costs 
change and to secure increased appropria- 
tions to finance our programs. It is, in 
short, only too true that one of the prime 
tasks immediately facing us is learning to 
live with inflation. 


Inadequate Exploitation of Available Social 
Tools 


We have to admit that the coverage of 
our social insurance programs is still in- 
complete and the benefits available are 
far from assuring real security. Here is 
an example of how we have failed to make 
the fullest possible use of a valuable social 
institution which has much to contribute 
to the welfare of our families. 

We are all familiar with the disadvan- 
tages of the limited coverage of our social 
insurance programs. Quite apart from 
the unfairness of denying this kind of 
benefit to so many million Americans, the 
limited coverage today causes a great many 
administrative difficulties and also threat- 
ens the eligibility and benefit amounts of 
a great many people who move to and 
from covered and uncovered employment. 
When the Social Security Act was first 
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passed, there were many good reasons for 
excluding some of these groups. Adminis- 
trative considerations were paramount in 
the case of agricultural and domestic work- 
ers and the self-employed, but here thirteen 
years have made a difference. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Treasury would be 
able to handle without undue difficulty 
the administrative problems involved. The 
obstacle, in other words, is no longer real. 
Some exclusions were due to constitutional 
difficulties. These difficulties, it is true, 
still remain, but we now know how to get 
around them by the device of voluntary 
coverage of state employees. Yet other ex- 
clusions stemmed from the opposition of 
employers and the opposition or indiffer- 
ence of the people who were excluded. 
Here again there has been a change since 
1935, and while there is still some doubt 
as to whether farmers, for example, desire 
coverage, in general it can be said that 
continued exclusion of the millions now 
uncovered can no longer be explained by 
a lack of desire for coverage on the part 
of those excluded. It is indeed one of the 
great mysteries as to why, when there is 
so much agreement regarding both the ad- 
visability and desirability of increased cov- 
erage, no action has been taken by the 
Congress. 

Our social insurance program does not 
yet contribute as much as it might to family 
welfare because the monthly benefits are so 
low in relation to any concept of a mini- 
mum standard of living and to any realistic 
assumptions as to the resources likely to be 
possessed by the average beneficiary. Ad- 
mittedly, here our problem is more difficult, 
because we have to reconcile the conflict 
between our desire to pay benefits that re- 
flect previous earnings and our desire to 
provide real security to families, including 
those whose earnings are low. Our chances 
for reaching a more happy compromise are 
lessened by the unfortunate fact that the 
groups who can exercise political pressure 
appear to be more interested in raising 
maximum benefits than in pushing up the 
minimum. 

The last qualification to our complacency 
about the use we have made of the social 
insurance technique in the interest of 
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families, concerns our failure to apply it 
to all risks where it would be appropriate. 
It will be recalled that, following the ex- 
ample of many other countries, we have 
developed our social security programs on 
the basis of classifying risks: we have special 
schemes for the aged, for survivors, and the 
unemployed. ‘There is, however, one con- 
spicuous gap. With the exception of people 
who are injured when they happen to be 
in employment, of railroad workers and of 
employees covered by unemployment com- 
pensation in three states, we have no social 
insurance program to meet loss of income 
due to ill health. Proposals have been made 
recently by the Senate Advisory Council to 
provide permanent disability benefits as 
part of the OASI program, and a number of 
states are interested in legislation for tem- 
porary disability insurance. Here it is diffi- 
cult to explain why so little has been done. 
Social insurance to meet wage loss due to 
illness does not face the admittedly real ad- 
ministrative and professional difficulties en- 
countered when the attempt is made to 
use the institution to provide medical care. 
One can only infer that there has not yet 
been a sufficiently vociferous demand for 
legislation in this area, and this is very 
curious since all opinion samples and the 
testimony of all social workers and public 
assistance administrators indicate that in- 
terruption to earning because of illness is a 
major source of anxiety in most American 
families. 


Neglected Threats to Family Well-being 
Our optimism about the economic prog: 
ress of American families must be qualified 
by yet another consideration. For there 
remains a major cause of poverty that we 
in America have not even started to tackle. 
I refer to the effect on family well-being 
of variations in the number of children 
per family. The studies of Dr. Thomas J. 
Woofter, Jr., of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration,' have demonstrated, statisti- 
cally and in striking form, the fact that our 
common sense should have told us long 
since: when the wage earner’s family is 


1 Thomas J. Woofter, Jr., “Children and Family 
Security,” Social Security Bulletin, March, 1945, 


pp. 5-10. 
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large the average income per member be- 
comes small and may even decline below 
anything we care to think about when we 
speak of the high American standard of 
living. This is a problem that is not 
tackled, and cannot be tackled, either by 
our minimum wage legislation or by a 100 
per cent coverage of social insurance pro- 
grams. Indeed, if we try to solve this prob- 
lem for the social security beneficiaries by 
paying adequate dependents’ benefits, we 
face the dilemma that the family living on 
social insurance benefits or Aid to De- 
pendent Children income may, if there are 
many children in the family, be better off 
than when the breadwinner is earning. 
It is not only hard-boiled economists who 
are concerned about such a situation. I 
have also heard social workers discuss in 
worried terms the effects of the ADC pro- 
gram in encouraging desertion. 

There is a real danger that this dilemma 
may be used as a reason for not pressing 
on with reforms that would make our social 
security programs more adequate. I be- 
lieve that the way out must be sought in 
another direction and that we should fol- 
low the example of Great Britain and 
twenty-four other countries who have held 
that the solution is not to weaken the social 
security system but to strengthen what they 
term the social adequacy of the wage sys- 
tem. 

All these countries have adopted some 
form of the children’s allowance program. 
In its most highly developed form, as in 
Canada or Great Britain, this involves mak- 
ing cash payments to every parent in some 
proportion to the numbers of children for 
whose maintenance he or she is respon- 
sible. No needs or income test is applied 
and the program is financed from general 
taxation. The payments are made regard- 
less of whether or not the parent is in em- 
ployment. Not only does this system as- 
sure that the needs of children are recog- 
nized, however large or small the parents’ 
income, but it also solves the dilemma to 
which I referred above because it eliminates 
the necessity for making payments to de- 
pendents under the social security pro- 
grams. 

I am well aware of the fact that it would 
not be easy at the present time to transfer 
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this system in its entirety to the United 
States, characterized as we are by great 
geographical differences in average incomes 
and real standards of living. Unfortu- 
nately, we do not as yet feel so strongly 
about children as we do about veterans, 
to whom we are prepared to pay, from gen- 
eral tax revenues, uniform money sums re- 
gardless of the part of the country in which 
they happen to live or their usual standard 
of living. But even if we were prepared to 
run the risk of treating our children as 
equitably as we treat our veterans, our de- 
cision regarding the desirability of adopt- 
ing children’s allowances will be influenced 
by our attitude to letting people have 
money to spend and trusting them to spend 
it on the things that are best for the family, 
as against giving them in kind the things 
we think are good for them. For it is clear 
that one approach to the problem of the 
large families would be to meet the needs 
of such families by such subsidized free 
goods as school meals, milk in schools, free 
medical care, and the like. It has always 
seemed to me a little curious that so many 
social workers who hear about children’s 
allowances for the first time appear immedi- 
ately to react with suspicion, for I have 
always understood that social workers 
yielded to no man in their confidence in 
the ability of the average human being to 
spend his money to best advantage and in 
the innate decency and sense of responsi- 
bility of the average citizen. 

But whether we tackle the problem of 
inequalities in family size as most of our 
neighbors have done through the children’s 
allowance system or by some system of sub- 
sidized free goods and services, tackle it I 
am sure we must. Certainly we can no 
longer evade it by the argument that we 
do not have any weapons for doing so. 
The children’s allowance, which I regard 
as one of the major social inventions of 
our time, has removed our alibi and must 
truly be regarded as one of the new forces 
in family living. If you doubt me, just ask 
any Canadian mother. ' 

There is one more qualification to easy 
optimism on which I have time to dwell. 
Even though incomes have increased and 
become more certain, it is unfortunately 
true that some of the items in the average 








family budget which have a high priority 
have also a very high price and are some- 
times not available however high the price 
offered. In particular, housing and health 
services, of a standard that we would regard 
as in any way adequate, are far beyond the 
reach of many of our 1948 families. Our 
problem here is how to divert more of our 
national resources into the production of 
these vital elements in good living and how 
to bring them within the reach of our less 
economically well-off families. You will 
note that I stress the fact that even if 
physically available, good health service is 
often beyond the reach of many families. I 
am fully aware that Dr. Lewis Meriam 2 has 
recently challenged this view and has as- 
serted that if people would spend their 
money more wisely, buying less in the way 
of cigarettes, automobiles, liquor and the 
like, they could well afford to purchase 
(through private insurance) decent medi- 
cal care. I will only s -y that if the alterna- 
tive to persuading Congress to adopt a 
health insurance program is to persuade 
it to levy heavy taxes on these items so 
as to cut expenditure on them almost to 
zero I would put my money on the health 
insurance program. Somehow I do not see 
any Congress, of whatever political com- 
plexion, trying to cut down expenditures 
on these symbols of America’s high pro- 
ductivity. 

But while I am sure that we shall never 
solve the problem of inability to pay for 
adequate medical care without either a 
health insurance system or a still more 
radical free public medical service, our 
problem is even more challenging, since as 
I have said, in some cases the services or re- 
sources do not exist at all. In both health 
and housing we shall have to be prepared 
to extend the system of public subsidy, to 
ensure that the supplies are in fact avail- 
able in the quantity necessary to provide the 
minimum standard. 


The Role of Social Work 


I said at the beginning of this paper that 
the greater part of the improvement in the 


2 George W. Bachman and Lewis Meriam, The 
Issue of Compulsory Health Insurance, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 185. 
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economic position of the family had been 
brought about by forces over which social 
workers had little control and toward 
which they had inevitably contributed lit- 
tle. But it is evident that there are im- 
portant areas where family well-being has 
been very directly affected by developments 
in the field of social welfare. In the future 
these may assume even greater importance, 
and it is imperative that social workers 
should be more aware than they have been 
in the past of the contributions that can be 
made to family welfare by exploiting these 
possibilities to the full. I should like to 
see those workers and agencies who care 
about our families giving more of their 
time to supporting efforts to extend the 
social security program. It was a disheart- 
ening experience, for example, at the last 
National Conference, attended by some six 
thousand persons, to find that the meeting 
on disability insurance, which is the one 
really live development at the moment in 
social security, attracted less than twenty 
persons! I realize it is possible that the rea- 
son was that all social workers knew all 
about the current proposals and issues in 
this field, but I am not wholly convinced 
that this was the explanation. I think it 
more likely that they had not thought of 
disability insurance as an important factor 
in family living. 

Again, I should like to see workers and 
agencies paying more attention to the im- 
plications of the children’s allowance move- 
ment and seeing that a knowledge of its 
potentialities is spread among the public. 
Not only should we know all about it, but 
we should be in a position to offer leader- 
ship to the public as to its advantages and 
disadvantages or as to how it might be 
modified to fit the American picture. At 
the very least we should use this astonish- 
ing development to dramatize the fact that 
we too have a problem of poverty due to 
large, or even moderately large, families, 
and that we alone among the major coun- 
tries of the world have not even begun to 
tackle it. 

My last point is an appeal to the agencies 
rather than to individual social workers. 
All of us must, I am sure, observe with dis- 
may the lack of public understanding of 
the problems that face American families 
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and of the purposes of that vast group 
of activities, public and private, which we 
loosely identify as “social welfare.” It is 
not too much to say that there is a woeful 
lack of knowledge of the nature and extent 
of current needs and problems, of the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of available social 
tools, and of the nature of the value judg- 
ments involved in major policy decisions 
in the area of social welfare. I believe that 
much of this ignorance is due, not so much 
to any lack of zeal for what the profession 
calls “interpretation,” as to the lack of any- 
thing solid to interpret. 

To one who approaches the professional 
field of social welfare from a different dis- 
cipline, the lack of basic research is aston- 
ishing. There is all too little that can be 
said with the authority that is backed by 
adequate scientific study on most of the 
questions about which we feel the public 
to be so ignorant or indifferent. It is al- 
most as if the profession has been so im- 
mersed in perfecting technical skills, deal- 
ing with interagency relationships, refining 
terminology, and the like, that it has neg- 
lected the broader trends, the evaluation of 
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programs and major policies, and all that 
professional leadership implies. 

My appeal, therefore, is to the private 
agencies, especially the national agencies, 
and to the foundations to take more re- 
sponsibility for encouraging basic research 
in our field. The job is today far too big to 
be done by isolated individuals as a spare- 
time activity. It is far too important to be 
left to public agencies, which cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to explore aspects of 
policy and program operation which might 
result in smaller appropriations or curtail- 
ment of their own program. I cannot but 
feel that, if even a tiny fraction of the 
money and time of professional personnel 
now devoted to conferences and meetings 
were spent on scientific inquiry, progress 
in the field of social welfare would be 
greater. And, while this is a secondary 
consideration, we might find that our 
claims to be regarded as a profession, in a 
position to offer authoritative leadership, 
would be taken more seriously by the citi- 
zens who, in the last resort, determine the 
direction of social policy through their 
money and their votes. 


New Forces in Family Living: Emotional Values 


Helen Ross 


Miss Ross is Administrative Director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. 


BECAUSE OUR WORK, as social workers and 
psychotherapists, brings us into daily con- 
tact with disrupted family life, we have a 
tendency to speak and to think in terms 
of destructive forces. It is often easier 
to see what is wrong in a situation than to 
appraise its strength. This attitude has 
tended to have a discouraging effect on 
many people, to confuse parents and teach- 
ers and even the children themselves, who 
worry about being problem children when 
they read about the prevalence of neuroses 
today, each wondering if he will be the 
one in eight who will some day be in a 
mental hospital. 

It is well to remember that those of us 
who give lectures and advice see the dis- 
integrating forces in the family because we 
work constantly with families in an effort 


to bring some stability into the life of an 
unhappy and disturbed individual. In ev- 
ery diagnostic or therapeutic interview, 
however, we have to appraise the construc- 
tive forces within the family in order to 
make a therapeutic plan for the client. 
The treatment of an individual in isolation 
is so long outmoded that we need not de- 
fend this position here. 

Our increased insight into the impor- 
tance of the family becomes a responsibil- 
ity; we must communicate this not only to 
those who deal directly with emotionally 
disturbed people, but also to all those who 
are concerned with making the community 
a better place for the family to live in, 
including those in administrative offices. 
The importance of the family as a source 
of strength to the individual became more 
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obvious during the war. <A _ review of 
neuropsychiatric rejections proved _ this 
over and over. Neuropsychiatry began to 
look for the cause in family relationships. 
This idea has been picked up so preva- 
lently by radio, the movies, and magazines, 
that the general public is far better edu- 
cated in the significance of good family life 
than ever before. 


Appraising the Family 

When the International Congress met in 
London recently to discuss mental health 
and world citizenship, a good part of the 
discussion was devoted to an appraisal of 
the family. Hardly a voice was raised in 
favor of trying another plan of bringing 
up children. Many pleas were made for 
finding the best possible substitute for the 
orphaned and homeless children all over 
Central Europe today. There was almost 
universal agreement that only through the 
family can change in individual attitudes 
take place. Practically every paper at the 
Congress dealt with the responsibility of 
the family as the transmitter of mores, the 
foundation of every culture. 

Dynamic psychology has taught this lesson 
well: that to grow up to be an effective, 
responsible person, the child needs the love 
and protection of both parents; that the 
child receives his first sense of obligation, 
his first concept of responsibility, his first 
examples of altruism from the parents; 
that these attitudes incorporated in the 
child determine his conscience and thereby 
the collective conscience of a nation. On 
this knowledge family casework is based, 
the work of all those who deal with the 
family. It shapes our understanding of 
difficulties within an individual and gives 
form to planning not only for the person 
but for the community as well. 

Lawrence Frank, in his summarizing 
statement at the International Congress on 
Mental Health,’ spoke of our deepened in- 
sight into old concepts, brought to us by 
better psychological understanding—such 
concepts as the dignity of man, such re- 
vered injunctions as “Love little children.” 


1The summary presented by Dr. Frank at the 
closing session of the Congress may be obtained by 
writing to the Division of World Affairs, National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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These age-old concepts are the very fabric 
of our culture; psychology does not add to 
their validity, but, through its insights, 
gives us a deepened understanding of their 
meaning and a more efficient tool in our 
daily work. Perhaps this in itself, this sci- 
entifically proved and reaffirmed value of 
the family should be regarded as one of the 
constructive forces in family life today. 


Emotional Assets within the Family 


The sharpened recognition and deep- 
ened appreciation of the significance of the 
family in preserving our civilization be- 
come a bulwark of great strength against 
the deteriorating forces which have become 
so apparent in the last decade. 

Against this background let us consider 
some of the emotional assets within the 
family as we see them today. 

First, I would cite the powerful wish of 
individuals to live as a part of a family 
unit, to own a home, to keep the family 
together, as is evidenced by the demand for 
housing legislation, the interest of people 
in good pre-fabricated houses, the sale of 
the “house beautiful” type of magazine, 
the widespread advertising of home {fur- 
nishings, appliances, gadgets, the eternal 
interest in cook books, cooking schools, the 
women’s page in the newspapers, and so on. 
So deeply rooted is this home-making, 
home-owning urge that we take it for 
granted, without realizing perhaps what 
it means to the preservation of our way of 
life. 

Second, the participation of the family 
in community affairs, social and political, 
is far more widespread today than even a 
decade ago. This was probably enhanced 
by wartime activities which called on the 
effort and energy of everyone in the family. 
The concept of world community is far 
more pervasive today than ever before. 
This was remarked over and over in the 
London Congress. By the same token, the 
common anxiety because of the atom bomb 
has brought to people a deeper sense of 
the interdependence of families and of na- 
tions. 

A third asset is the powerful interest in 
education in its broadest sense. The par- 
ticipation of parents today in the life of 
the children at school as well as at home 
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is, or should be, a tremendous help in the 
child’s healthy development. The nursery 
school, once regarded as a luxury, is now 
coming into its integral importance in the 
child’s education, not as a substitute for 
the home, but as an aid to the family to 
meet the physical and emotional needs of 
the child in a changing economic world, 
in which both parents may have to be em- 
ployed. The nursery school as it is de- 
veloping today should be regarded as one 
of the constructive forces in our family life. 
It was heartening, indeed, to find the In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Health 
much more concerned with the nursery 
school than with higher education. 

Coupled with this is a far higher stand- 
ard for the training of the teachers of little 
children than formerly. The teachers of 
the very young have come out of their 
lowly place in the teacher-training schools 
as their part in the child’s good social ad- 
justment is better understood. In the same 
category come the pediatricians, who with 
the parents are the first teachers of the 
child. A pediatrician without good psy- 
chological training will soon be an anach- 
ronism. Indeed, the London Congress 
recommended that all those groups whose 
work concerns little children should be 
trained in the dynamics of personality. It 
is safe to predict that a similar recommen- 
dation will be made by the 1950 White 
House Conference. 

I should like to add to this brief out- 
line of better ways of education, the “liv- 


ing in” experiments now going on in hos- . 


pitals in several cities, another effort to 
make the best possible conditions for the 
“learning” of the newborn. 

Fourth, the change in the general atti- 


‘tude toward mental health and psychiatry 


is to be numbered among the new strengths 
of the family. Mental illness is no longer 
regarded as a curse, a shameful burden. 
Families are learning where to turn for 
help, no longer fearing they will be for- 
ever stigmatized for seeking the services 
of a psychiatrist. This attitude consti- 
tutes a powerful influence for improving 
hospital conditions and medical care for 
the mentally ill. 

The war did much to change the old 
bogey of mental illness. The high per- 
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centage of neuropsychiatric rejections and 
discharges has given the family much to 
think about in relation to bringing up 
children. Many writers, notably Grinker,? 
have pointed out that breakdown in th 
military services stems largely from faulty 
early family relationships, from rejection 
or overprotection of the child. 

The changing attitude toward psychia- 
try is seen further in the use of child 
guidance clinics and other psychiatric serv- 
ices for children. The family today is be- 
coming more and more aware that ‘“bad- 
ness” has its cause in disturbed home re- 


lationships; the family is becoming daily: 


better educated to the prevention of emo- 
tional distress, all the way from thumb 
sucking to delinquency. Likewise, the 
physically handicapped child need no 
longer be such a burden to himself and to 
his family. In this respect, however, much 
remains to be done, to help the family ac- 
cept the handicapped child and to help the 
child to some kind of productive life. A 
more rational attitude toward institutions 
in general means better care for those chil- 
dren for whom family life cannot be 
provided. 

A glance at the curricula of the schools 
of theology in the country would indicate 
an ever-widening concern of the clergy with 
psychological understanding of why peeple 
behave as they do. The church, ever 
a source of strength to the American fam- 

rily, is seeking the aid” of scientific informa- 
tion. CQlefpymen are seen in increasing 
numbers in conferences on family life. 

Fifth, among other contributions to the 
family which stem from a knowledge of 
the dynamics of behavior is a better under- 
standing of the part played by aggression 
within the family. Uncontrolled hostility 
in the family provides much of the clin- 
ical material brought to family service 
agencies; suppressed hostility probably ac- 
counts for a great deal of the material in 
the office of the physician. 


“Acting out” | 


—— 


and physiological symptoms are two differ- | 


ent expressions of disturbed intra-family re- 
lationships. 

Hostile aggression has long been con- 
trary to our puritanical ideals; yet we know 


2Roy R. Grinker and John P. Spiegel, Men 
Under Stress, Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, 1945. 
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it exists in every family. Perhaps we shall 
learn how to use the family to drain off 
the natural hostility engendered to some 
degree in every family group. Children 
always compete for love; jealousy is a nor- 
mal expression in the little child. The 
family provides a medium in which intense 
interpersonal relationships can be worked 
out and not turned, through repression, 
into crippling symptoms. If aggression can 
be transmuted by means of abiding fam- 
ily affection, it will not have to be un- 
leashed against the world. Within the 
family lies the first power against genocide. 

Sixth, the attitude of the family toward 
sex as it has changed within the last two 
or three decades should be reckoned as an 
asset. Prudish suppression, which leads to 
anxiety and emotional disturbance, has 
given way to forthright inquiry and infor- 
mation. Planned parenthood, as advocated 
by enlightened groups, has done mueh to 
make parents not less but more responsible 
for the children they plan for. 
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Finally, I should like to list a more bal- 
anced attitude of parents toward the inde- 
pendence of their children. The oscillations, 
between keeping children in subjection 
throughout the life of the parents and try- 
ing to force them to make their own deci- 
sions almost from the cradle, seem to be 
evening up to a rational attitude of follow- 
ing the normal growth of the child and his 
emotional readiness to become independ- 
ent. Forced maturity and prolonged in- 
fantilism are two ends of a scale. Some- 
where between lies the maturity needed for 
adjustment to the demands of society and 
for individual happiness. 

The Social Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly, Article 14, re- 
cently amended, reaffirms and thus strength- 
ens the position of the family in our 
culture: “The family is a natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the 
state.” 
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|. Psychological Factors 


Rosemary Reynolds 


Why is it so often true that in our 
casework with older people we seem con- 
tent to accept surface requests at face value 
without attempting to see causes and 
motivations or to work with feelings and 
behavior reactions as well as with practical 


problems? Why is there such a noticeable ~ 


similarity to the work of the “friendly 
visiting” period in contrast to the type of 
service we offer younger clients today? Do 
we still tend to think of people over sixty 
as stereotypes? 

A subtler factor that often operates in 
casework thinking about the older age 
group is the assumption that the person- 
ality structure of the older client no longer 
has the capacity to change and make con- 


structive adaptations. It is unquestionably 
true that some individuals, young as well 
as old, are not able to make many modifi- 
cations in behavior or in emotional re- 
sponses. It is unsound, however, to include 
all older people in any such sweeping 
generalization. 

Certain characteristics that are fre- 
quently associated with old age have prob- 
ably led us too often to such a conclusion. 
As the years pass, most individuals do tend 
toward either conservatism, or egocen- 
tricity, or shifting responsibility to others, 
or severe feelings of inadequacy and help- 
lessness, and many times to regressive 
behavior. Similar traits found to a marked 
degree in a younger person often indicate 
little capacity for personality change. But 
is this equally true when the person is in 
the latter decades of life? To answer this 
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question we must estimate the amount and 
types of internal and external pressures 
which are confronting the older person. 

It is important not to lose sight of the 
fact that the basic needs of any human 
being are the same throughout life, though 
the methods by which these universal 
urges are satisfied vary at different ages. 
Love and physical security are essential for 
both child and adult. In response to 
family affection the child first learns to 
conform to certain ideals and standards, 
slowly giving up or modifying his own 
strong desires and impulses. Too much 
restraint and deflection of drives cannot be 
tolerated. Frustration continues to arouse 
hostility not only in childhood but in later 
life. Few adults screw up their faces and 
scream until red like an infant waiting for 
a delayed bottle, but who of us has not 
experienced the tightening of muscles and 
wave of irritation which appear when the 
waitress is t.areasonably slow in bringing 
our food. 

By early adult life, however, most indi- 
viduals who are relatively well adjusted 
have found enough satisfactions in their 
family relationships, work experiences, 
social contacts, and outside interests to 
enable them to accept a_ considerable 
amount of frustration without its seriously 
affecting their general happiness. If an 
individual is emotionally mature, he has 
learned socially acceptable ways of satisfy- 
ing most of his desires and impulses. Along 
with this he has acquired the capacity to 
bear the discomfort of the drives that must 
be modified or given up. 

In order to do this he makes use of what 
psychoanalysts call defense mechanisms, 
or—a better term—ego adaptive mecha- 
nisms.!. A few of these have particular 
importance when the problems of older 
people are being considered. “Sublima- 
tion” is one of the healthiest ways an 
individual can turn primitive drives, 
which cannot be expressed directly, into 
acceptable substitute activities. The im- 
pulse to fight finds productive outlet in 
many a business man. In “repression” the 
individual pushes out of his mind or for- 
gets situations that are connected with for- 
bidden impulses. Few people can recall 


1See Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms 
of Defence, Hogarth Press, London, 1937. 
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the innumerable times they were tempted 
to cheat at school, much less the times they 
actually did. The “turning against the 
self” or self-belittling mechanism occurs 
when the individual becomes self-critical 
rather than expressing his anger openly. 
For instance, a well-done piece of work 
goes unnoticed by employer or family and 
the person decides that he is incompetent 
and useless. ‘Projection”’—the placing of 
blame and responsibility onto another per- 
son—is a familiar device. The client who 
says, “I can’t support my family because no 
one will give me a break,” is falling back 
on this. When “regression” occurs, the 
person is seeking satisfaction in behavior 
that was appropriate at a younger age. 
The grown-up who overeats consistently 
when lonely or worried is attempting to 
recreate the satisfactions of babyhood. All 
these ego adaptive mechanisms, with the 
exception of sublimation, can become 
damaging to the personality if used too 
frequently, although they all serve the 
purpose of helping the individual handle 
natural drives that for some reason cannot 
be openly expressed. 

How now do these concepts help us 
understand the older person? The older 
person has the same impulses and the 
same drives to secure what he wants and 
needs that he had as a child and as a 
younger adult. He also attempts to satisfy 
as many of these needs as possible and then 
falls back on whatever ego adaptive mecha- 
nisms he used earlier to deal with desires 
that cannot be fulfilled and the ensuing 
discomfort aroused by such frustrations. 
Socially acceptable means of procuring 
these satisfactions become more limited as 
any individual becomes older. Consider 
first the need for love and affection. Hus- 
band or wife may have died, children’s love 
must be shared with others, close friends 
are fewer and less available, business asso- 
ciates have drifted away. To compensate 
for these losses the older person concen- 
trates all his need on his few remaining 
sources of love. Attempting to absorb son 
or daughter, he is completely unsatisfied 
no matter how much is given. More dis- 
tant relatives and friends are deemed 
neglectful despite their thoughtfulness. 
The need for love is too great. Disappoint- 
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ment, loneliness, and frustration are 
inevitable. 

A similar situation faces the older per- 
son in his second area of need—for food 
and shelter, for physical safety. The possi- 
bility of his continuing to be able to 
care for himself lessens with each year that 
passes. For the employed man or woman, 
except in rare instances, responsibility is 
shifted gradually to younger shoulders. 
The days loom ahead when retirement will 
be expected or resignation requested. 
Fven if he is financially secure, there is the 
ever-present possibility of illness. Even 
without illness, annoying physical changes 
occur—stiffness, less strength, impairment 
of vision and hearing, and so on. At 
seventy, a fall may easily mean helplessness 
for the rest of life. The desire for inde- 
pendence, to look after oneself, often wars 
with the need to be certain that one will 
be cared for—which spells dependence. 

The result is that the ego, increasingly 
denied healthy and accustomed §satisfac- 
tions, finds it more and more difficult to 
cope with the many frustrations that 
plague the person from within and with- 
out. Old patterns of handling frustra- 
tions—the defense or ego adaptive mecha- 
nisms—are overworked. Some of the most 
healthy of these, which may have been 
used extensively before, cannot be relied 
on any more. For example, sublimation 
through work, outdoor sports, or artistic 
endeavors may be limited or no longer 
possible. Also repression becomes more 
and more difficult when the person is con- 
tinually hurt and irritated. Consequently 
the older person, who once used these con- 
structively, begins to draw more heavily 
on some of the less satisfactory responses to 
frustration. The mechanisms of “projec- 
tion” and “turning against the self,” for 
instance, are both used with increasing 
frequency by unhappy older people. Often 
older people fall back on elaborate day- 
dreams of how things might have been or 
how they used to be, reminiscing about the 
past to protect themselves from thinking 
too much about the present. 

If too many sources of love and security 
are lost, the adaptive mechanisms may 
prove incapable of coping with the indi- 
vidual’s unmet needs and the inner drives 
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break through in primitive, childish form. 
Then free vent is given to the impulses 
that were strong in babyhood, curbed in 
childhood, and under control throughout 
middle age. Tempers flash at every re- 
striction. Food is gobbled. Personal 
cleanliness is forgotten. If this develops 
to too great a degree, we realize that, tem- 
porarily at least, the ego has been engulfed 
by infantile impulses, and, if this stage con- 
tinues for any considerable length of time, 
it is termed senility. Most of the “queer- 
ness” of old age, however, is not senility 
but belongs in the category of the poorer 
defense mechanisms and only in a mild 
degree represents a break through of im- 
pulse life. 

If we are correct in this interpretation of 
the behavior of older people, it has impor- 
tant implications for casework. Just as 
with younger clients, our emphasis must 
be on strengthening the ego by all possible 
means, after determining as accurately as 
possible from what factors within the per- 
sonality, as well as in the environment, the 
present troubles spring. First, we must 
study the individual to learn whether he 
still has the capacity for more constructive 
adaptations to the present situation—even 
if minimal—or whether the ego forces have 
disintegrated to the point where little 
change can be expected and therefore pro- 
tective care is advisable. 

To do this we must look at both the past 
and the present of the client and at both 
facts and feelings. What sort of help is he 
seeking—both initially and later? What 
is his present actual  situation—living 
arrangements, health, activities, sources of 
affection? What is his emotional response 
to his situation? How does he relate to the 
worker? How did he adjust in his prime— 
maturely, or neurotically, or impulsively? 
Are present fears or hostilities part of a 
constant pattern, or a response to the repe- 
tition of an older painful situation or to 
new recent frustrations? Does his response 
to treatment itself indicate that he can 
modify his reactions? This inclusion of 


the past is not just as “interesting historical 
material,” but rather as a means of throw- 
ing light on the person’s capacity to func- 
tion today. 

Older people as well as younger ones 
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are reticent about giving information until 
they trust the worker and understand why 
he wants to know certain things. After 
this is clarified, the most productive way of 
securing information is to encourage free 
association of ideas. The elaborate details 
given by the older person will not seem so 
time consuming if the worker recognizes 
that these rambling reminiscences may 
actually be gold mines of information. 
What has happened today to bring to the 
surface this particular memory of yester- 
day? There is always some connection in 
the present. 

When the older client is truly under- 
stood, what services can caseworkers offer 
to older people? Practical services cer- 
tainly continue to be of importance when 
they are needed and desired by the client. 
Here the understanding gained about the 
personality of the individual guides the 
worker in knowing the amount of respon- 
sibility which can profitably be left to the 
client. Through discussion of plans with 
the person, seeking to learn his preferences 
and hesitations, moving along at his tempo, 
the worker will avoid the danger of doing 
something for the client instead of with 
him. There is great value to the individ- 
val if he is encouraged not only to par- 
ticipate, but actively to enter into any 
arrangements, because even a modest 
amount of independent effort on his part 
will increase his sense of personal security 
and well-being. 

Beneficial as such practical help may be, 
caseworkers should not be content to limit 
their services to this area alone. Much can 
be done to increase the satisfactions of the 
older person and to lessen some of the 
pressures that are causing so much frus- 
tration. Part-time employment, hovbies, 
renewal of old friendships and group con- 
nections can often be encouraged when 
they grow out of the client’s interest and 
participation, and they may renew the 
older person’s sense of still being useful 
and liked. On the side of lessening pres- 
sures, the caseworker can frequently ease 
difficult situations in which the older per- 
son has become hopelessly entangled, so 
that certain earlier satisfactions can be at 
least partially regained. 

By an increase of satisfactions and some 
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decrease in frustrations, many older people 
find their life situations more comfortable. 
Frequently, however, if the older person is 
to be able to make use of such opportuni- 
ties, it is necessary to help him separate 
certain preconceived ideas and _ habitual 
attitudes from the actual reality situation. 
Here we come back to our adaptive mecha- 
nisms. Are projection, or self-belittling, or 
some other of the less useful devices get- 
ting in the way of reasonably adequate 
functioning? Can we help the older per- 
son to regain some of his earlier compe- 
tence at meeting life’s frustrations? When 
a person has reached the latter quarter of 
life, one cannot expect greater emotional 
maturation; but one can hope to preserve 
as much as possible of whatever maturity 
the ego has achieved at an earlier period. 
Here supportive techniques and those de- 
signed to increase the person’s understand- 
ing of his situation and his own reactions 
have an important part to play. Case- 
workers can often help clients limit their 
use of crippling adaptive mechanisms. 
After the client has first expressed freely 
his irritations and sense of injury, he often 
is able, through the worker’s help, to see 
how much his feelings are clouding the 
actual situation and leading to erroneous 
deductions. This occurs slowly but, when 
it does, healthier responses may be substi- 
tuted for destructive defense mechanisms 
and the client then becomes better able to 
make use of the practical services and 
opportunities offered by the caseworker. 
Work with older people can be interesting 
and productive if we can extend to case- 
work with this age group our knowledge 
of the values of diagnosis and the neces- 
sity for differential treatment. Then we 
shall find the individual and discard the 
stereotype. 


ll. Special Skills 


Amy S. Powell 


To help the older person we must 
take him out of a category; we must see 
and hear him as an individual. His prob- 
lems and needs are those of all ages: the 
need for security, both emotional and 
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financial, the need to be useful, the need 
to be loved. Fear, particularly of the 
unknown future, is not limited to any one 
age group. The only real difference in 
our handling of these common basic prob- 
lems and fears, when working with the 
older client, is that we must be aware that 
such clients have more disadvantages and 
that, at present, we have fewer outside 
resources with which to help them. Em- 
ployment opportunities are practically 
non-existent for even the capable older 
person; housing presents a major problem; 
and, although recreational facilities are 
increasing, they are far from adequate. 
These facts have deep significance for us 
whenever we try to help the older client 
make plans for an adequate and satisfying 
life. 

Most older people today are unprepared 
for old age and its many limitations, frus- 
trations, and adjustments. If there is ever 
a time when there is a real need for a sus- 
taining, interpretive, therapeutic relation- 
ship, such as the caseworker offers, it is 
during this period of life when the indi- 
vidual finds many doors closing, and often 
needs help and direction in finding other 
open doors to continued activity and 
growth. 

The value of such guidance, in any 
group, is determined by the degree of the 
individual’s insight and his ability to use 
help. ‘This is as true of older persons as 
of others. Some can profit by extensive 
treatment while others are only able to use 
a little help; the difference lies in the indi- 
vidual capacity and not in the age of the 
client. 

Medical authorities stress the point that 
physical and mental changes in the older 
person are often not concurrent and that 
there is capacity for mental achievement 
even beyond the “second forty years.” In 
fact, many physicians are agreed that 
chronological age has little to do with the 
mental and physical age of the individual. 
Frequently, it is fear of the future that is 
acting as a deterrent on the older person’s 
drive toward future achievement, rather 
than any real mental change. When this 
is so, it is the caseworker’s job to get at the 
bottom of this fear and help eradicate it. 
Even the retreat into chronic invalidism 
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which many older people manifest may be 
an unconscious attempt to gain attention 
and sympathy. 

In working with the older client, the 
caseworker needs to keep in close touch 
with both physicians and psychiatrists. It 
is dangerous to work with any client on the 
assumption that his difficulties are in the 
area of disturbed feelings, until physical 
difficulties have been ruled out. The case- 
worker must have a thorough understand- 
ing of chronic disease, its implications and 
physical and mental effects on the individ- 
ual, together with a good working rela- 
tionship with an optimistic physician who 
has a real interest and belief in the older 
person. In the past, the defeatist attitude 
of many physicians toward so-called old 
age difficulties has been a stumbling block 
to constructive progress. But, happily for 
us all, geriatrics as a science is rapidly 
receiving the attention of skilled medical 
men. Psychiatric counseling must be avail- 
able to the worker treating elderly clients 
and should be used just as in any other 
casework process—to help determine the 
ability of the older person to use construc- 
tive therapy and the level at which such 
help should be given. 

Whether our treatment is simple or pro- 
found, our older clients need to be assured 
of our real acceptance and sympathetic 
approval. Someone has said that older 
people are “frozen in a continual depres- 
sion.” If this is true, may there not have 
been too little warmth of human relation- 
ships to ward off or ameliorate the chill 
engendered by loss of status, employment, 
and friends, and the waning of physical 
vigor? When we are able to look beyond 
the all too apparent weakness of our 
elderly clients, see the strengths they still 
possess, and encourage them to use these 
strengths constructively, we shall be able 
really to help. The warmth and accept- 
ance of the skilled caseworker, who is free 
to identify with the client and not blocked 
by his own negative feelings about the 
aging process, are a dynamic force which 
can release latent strengths unknown even 
to the client. 

But work with older people is not done 
in a vacuum. The aged are an integral part 
of our social and family structure; the 
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person working with them finds himself 
involved in the whole field of human rela- 
tionships. Particularly is this true of the 
parent-child relationship even though the 
child is of adult stature. The mores of 
yesterday insisted that respect and care 
were due the aging parent, whether the 
parent had earned the right to such care or 
not. The dominating, egocentric, older 
person uses this as one more tool to keep 
his adult children bound to him. It is rela- 
tively impossible for such a parent to free 
his children so they may maintain normal 
lives of their own, with the result that 
either the children break away entirely from 
such a parent or parents, or are never able 
to achieve normal maturity of thought and 
action. 

There must be constant interpretation of 
feelings and behavior patterns between dif- 
ferent age groups. Older people need to 
be judged by the standards of their own 
generation; the younger members of the 
family will not be so critical when they 
really understand why their elders think 
and act in what seems to them a rigid, out- 
moded manner. But such acceptance must 
be on both sides, and it is also the case- 
worker’s job to help the older person mod- 
ify his feeling toward the younger genera- 
tion and what the older person often re- 
gards as their strange manners and morals. 
We must help all age groups to see that the 
desire for self-expression and group ap- 
proval is fundamental with all, even 
though each generation plays this theme in 
a different key. If we really help our cli- 
ents to understand this, the change of key 
will not seem so important. Each genera- 
tion has a right to a life of its own, even 
though modifications must be made so that 
the total structure is not threatened. Tol- 
erance and understanding will help us 
work out such modifications. 

Nowhere in the field of social work is 
there as rich an opportunity to observe a 
whole cross section of humanity as in work 
with the aged. About twenty-five years ago 
the Family Society of Greater Boston or- 
ganized a special department for casework 
with the older client. In the beginning 
this was probably done for the sake of effi- 
ciency in dealing with the problem, and 
quite possibly to relieve the district offices 
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from what was considered a time consum- 
ing but not particularly rewarding type of 
work. At that time, too, we were all busy 
giving relief, and the aged seemed to need 
such help particularly. I feel sure we won- 
dered just how much casework we could 
do with this older group, but we sensed 
their needs and tried to meet them. I fear, 
however, that we had our thoughts rather 
pointedly fixed on the final outcome of age 
—death—rather than on the abundance of 
life which might be experienced during the 
interim. 

We think we have come a long way since 
then. We know that people do not deteri- 
orate suddenly overnight, or when age 
sixty-five is reached; that casework processes 
and treatments we use for younger groups 
are also effective with those of more ma- 
ture years. At times our emphasis may be 
slightly different, our pace may be slower, 
but the process and results are the same. 

What have we learned from our experi- 
ence in such a specialized department? We 
believe that there are both advantages and 
disadvantages in such a plan. In the first 
place, we have developed certain skills in 
working with the aged client which might 
have come more slowly otherwise. We 
have acquired a body of knowledge about 
the aging process itself, its possibilities for 
continued growth and its limitations, as 
well as an awareness of the external factors 
that restrict and frustrate the person dur- 
ing late maturity. An individual who has 
experienced a good many rejections appre- 
ciates finding a place where he can feel 
that he and his troubles are of primary im- 
portance. In a specialized department the 
older person is not forced to compete with 
what may seem to the average caseworker 
more interesting situations. However, 
when we honestly arrive at the point in our 
thinking where we know that our Case- 
work need lose none of its finesse when 
dealing with the older person, and that the 
older client has a hitherto unexplored ca- 
pacity for growth and change, it would 
seem logical for such casework again to be- 
come part of the general district case load. 

Although casework is its major func- 
tion, this department also acts as an infor- 
mation center on many questions relating 
to old age matters. Because we know re- 
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sources available for the aged, we are con- 
tinually asked for information regarding 
them or for suggestions as to plans for treat- 
ment. These inquiries come from in- 
dividuals, lay and professional groups, or 
public and private social agencies. At the 
present time there is no local agency 
equipped to give such a service. Our job 
would not be complete without a com- 
munity educational program, where prepa- 
ration and intelligent planning for later 
years are stressed. To this end, we are 
part of the agency’s speakers’ bureau and 
are answering many requests for speaking 
engagements on this subject. 


Ill. Administrative Considerations 
Morris Zelditch 


The more we examine the major areas 
of need for individual adjustment among 
the aging population, the more evident it 
becomes that any agency entering this field 
must recognize its inability to meet more 
than a small part of the total area of need. 
Principal among such needs are, of course, 
questions of personal relationship and ad- 
justment. In addition, however, there is 
an unusually high proportion of need 
among the aged for supplementation of in- 
adequate incomes, especially inadequate 
incomes from public assistance and from 
old age benefits. Another major area of 
need peculiar to the aged arises from the 
wide incidence of chronic illness among 
them. Such a need is not met by the hos- 
pitals, nor are there currently any really 
satisfactory programs for meeting the long- 
term medical needs of this group, much 
less their social necessities. A third area of 
need peculiar to the aged is in the social 
supervision required by the feeble, the 
senile, or the partially helpless person liv- 
ing alone. To undertake social supervi- 
sion of a large group of aged persons who 
need regular visits for their protection 
against health emergencies, loneliness, and 
helplessness—in the face of the inability of 
these persons to cope with physical necessi- 
ties such as shopping, cooking, and house- 
cleaning—involves a terrific responsibility. 
It might well be asked whether these things 
constitute casework; and if they do not, 
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should the family agency assume responsi- 
bility for such a program? If it should not, 
then who will provide such services? 

The extent and hence the cost of the con- 
crete resources needed for the aged is con- 
siderably greater than for any other adult 
part of our population. The provision of 
casework assistance without the help of 
such concrete programs as placement in 
boarding homes or within foster homes, 
financial help, housekeeping service, and 
the like, automatically requires adminis- 
trative decision whether to limit the family 
agency service to a quite restricted area of 
need among the aged population. I feel 
that a wise administrative decision in 
agency programming would establish the 
thesis that the agency selects its cases on 
the basis of casework needs, using the same 
criteria as are applied to the total agency 
load, but recognizing that considerably 
more in the way of concrete services will 
have to be provided for this group. 

Once the decision has been reached as 
to the extent of the program which the 
agency is to carry, the administrative ques- 
tion arises: Shall service to the aged in this 
agency be set up in a separate department? 
The answer to this cannot be a categorical 
yes or no. Very much depends upon the 
size of the agency, the size of the aged load, 
the character of the work carried for this 
group, and the degree of specialization the 
agency prefers. From a casework point of 
view there is little question that casework 
with the aged is generic; hence the neces- 
sity for having a special group of workers 
handle aged cases exclusively can hardly 
be said to depend upon casework consider- 
ations. Nevertheless, some family agencies 
maintain separate departments for the 
aged; if not for casework reasons, it must 
be assumed that it is for others. 

One reason that sometimes motivates the 
establishment of a separate department is 
the tendency of many of us still to cate- 
gorize agency clientele. Another reason for 
the establishment of a separate department 
may lie in the fact that many caseworkers 
resist the idea of working with older per- 
sons in the belief that there is little progress 
with a group generally considered physi- 
cally and mentally fixed so that construc- 
tive growth or change is unlikely. This 
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accounts for the tendency of some agency 
administrators to assign most or all of the 
cases involving older persons to special 
workers who will accept the responsibility 
or at least not object to it. 

Perhaps the most compelling reason for 
the establishment of a separate department 
for the aged arises out of the need for at 
least some specialization in the agency in 
terms of maintenance of a resource file, 
liaison with institutions and other agencies 
dealing with the aged, and the necessity 
for some person in the agency to accumu- 
late a thorough background on_psycho- 
logical, physical, and other information 
concerning the aged. It does not follow, 
of course, that the assignment of a special 
person to acquire this information and 
maintain the relationships with the com- 
munity agencies calls for a special depart- 
ment. But it is sound administration to as- 
sign some one person in the agency, per- 
haps with the title of consultant, the re- 
sponsibility for serving as the channel of 
this special information and the special re- 
lationships with the community agencies 
necessary to this work. 

A final reason for maintaining a separate 
department may lie in its value for more 
easily obtaining community support. It 
may sometimes be easier for the agency 
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to get extra funds if it designates this serv- 
ice to the aged as a separate department. 

We have two areas in which interpreta- 
tion may be carried out. The first is in the 
staff itself. Other means for the creation 
of an organized body of knowledge and 
its distribution are by case record exhibits; 
institutes and seminars by workers en- 
gaged in the work; articles and other pub- 
lished materials; inclusion in conferences; 
social work school curricula; and the estab- 
lishment of a national channel such as might 
be set up either in the Federal Security 
Agency or the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly or both. Any successful interpreta- 
tion program must include as much as pos- 
sible of these materials and devices. The 
family agency has a very large place in the 
recognition and the establishment of chan- 
nels for such interpretation, as well as par- 
ticipation with others in it. 

Similarly, interpretation to the public at 
large is a necessity of administration and 
must use many of the same tools, applied, 
of course, in non-social-work phraseology. 
Thus, materials for conferences, institutes, 
articles, newspaper releases, radio _pro- 
grams, and similar activities should be a 
continuing area of participation by the 
family agency staff and board. 


Fee Charging — A Dynamic in the Casework Process 


Celia Brody 


Mrs. Brody is Associate Supervisor in the Consultation Center, Jewish Family Service, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE stowness of the extension of fee 
charging in the field of casework, the un- 
certainty with which it becomes part of 
agency program when its practice is 
adopted, and the initial blocking it precipi- 
tates in practitioners all attest to the fact 
that casework, despite its growing recog- 
nition throughout the nation, has been 
slow in catching up with its own growth. 
In making this observation, I am not un- 
mindful of agency problems and commu- 
nity factors which may make a fee service 
unfeasible. It is obvious that the launching 
of such a program presupposes adequate 


staff and must be preceded by adequate 
community education, if it is to grow 
rather than to prove a boomerang. Recog- 
nizing fully that these and other problems 
may make this innovation untimely for 
various agencies, I believe, nevertheless, 
that the full development of this type of 
service may be hindered by self-deprecatory 
tendencies within the profession. These 
tendencies are probably not entirely due to 
uneven development and unsolved prob- 
lems within the profession. The latter 
state of affairs holds true for other profes- 
sions as well, which are not similarly af- 
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fected. It seems desirable, therefore, to look 
for more pertinent explanations, in the 
hope that recognition of the problem and 
of its extent can help overcome it. 

One explanation that comes immediately 
to mind is that the profession of casework 
has not been immune to the status of social 
inferiority attached to those it has tradi- 
tionally served. Very few individuals and 
institutions succeed in moving beyond the 
values of the culture that molds them. 
Social casualties, particularly in the eco- 
nomic sphere, are looked down upon in our 
society, sometimes charitably and some- 
times not so charitably (as witness, the re- 
cent public welfare probes). The stigma 
attached to dependency tends to go beyond 
the client group and to embrace persons 
concerned with it—an instance of inferior- 
ity acquired through identification. The 
social work profession has not created this 
situation, but must devise various ways of 
meeting it, if it is to serve all segments of 
the community. The Jewish Family Serv- 
ice of New York attempted to meet it when 
it inaugurated a fee service by the setting 
up of a separate fee district—the Consulta- 
tion Center. Other agencies in other com- 
munities may find different ways more feas- 
ible. 

Another explanation stemming from an 
entirely different cause shows a somewhat 
similar effect on the self-esteem of the case- 
work profession. I am referring now to 
the overwhelming sense of indebtedness of 
social work to psychiatry. I do not suggest 
that the solution to the problem is to deny 
the tremendous contribution to social work 
of the discoveries of the psychodynamics of 
personality, developed particularly in the 
field of psychoanalytic psychiatry, but 
rather feel it important to recognize that 
what operates in personal growth may also 
apply to the development of a group psy- 
chology; that is, that too great a sense of 
indebtedness to others. These observations 
have particular pertinence, it seems to me, 
in the context of a discussion of fee charg- 
ing, one of the important affirmations ven- 
tured by the social work profession. 


Negative Reactions 


Social work is, I believe, perhaps more per- 
meated than any other profession with the 
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democratic conviction of inherent individ- 
ual dignity unrelated to the artificial strati- 
fications created by any particular society. 
Nevertheless, it is part of our human limi- 
tations to bear the impress of our culture, 
whether consciously or unconsciously. So 
it is that the introduction of a fee service 
tends to precipitate a generalized discom- 
fort, prompting us to question the value 
of the help we have been offering with con- 
viction up to that time. We begin to won- 
der—will people feel it is worth paying for? 
We become a little frightened at the pros- 
pect of exposing ourselves to the scrutiny of 
clients who can afford to pay us even a 
moderate amount for our skill, where we 
have perhaps been unduly relaxed about 
the power bestowed upon us by virtue of 
our position with those unable to pay. So- 
cial workers are much more comfortable in, 
and accustomed to, a giving role rather than 
a taking role, although neither giving nor 
taking is completely inherent in the role 
any of us assumes. This pattern and the 
philanthropic bases of the casework rela- 
tionship from which it stems are bound 
to be profoundly affected by fee charging. 

Few factors have as much power as fee 
payment to counteract the great imbalance 
between the worker who carries the power 
to give help and the client burdened by the 
necessity to seek it. The opportunity for the 
client to pay introduces a different weight- 
ing of the scales in the worker-client rela- 
tionship, reducing this imbalance in a most 
concrete form. It is true, of course, that 
caseworkers are highly sensitized to the 
psychological encroachments on an individ- 
ual of the need to take help from another, 
and as a result have struggled constantly to 
devise ways of restoring to the client a 
sense of his own power and _ integrity. 
While this can be and has been accom- 
plished to a great extent without fee charg- 
ing, and must continue to be sought after 
in situations in which a fee is not possible, 
we have found that the symbolism of 
money payment for help implements in 
a most powerful fashion whatever other 
means a worker utilizes to help the client 
maintain a sense of his own integrity. The 
continued experience of our agency has 
proved that in the hands of an emotionally 
free, disciplined worker, the use of fees can 
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become an important dynamic in helping, 
particularly in situations in which the cli- 
ent’s struggle fastens itself upon, or ex- 
presses itself through, the fee. 

Conversely, the use of fees is bound to 
disturb the worker’s role when it plays into 
some unresolved or residual problem 
within him, whether this takes the form of 
needing to be a benefactor, of a rigidly con- 
trolling authority, or of an individual who 
can feel his strength only in relation to 
another’s manifest weakness. Fee payment 
also tends to intensify underlying feelings 
of self-doubt in the worker who is uncer- 
tain of his professional worth. These, then, 
are some of the variety of manifestations 
of the problems which may be precipitated 
or highlighted as a result of fee charging, 
and which may impair the worker's Ca- 
pacity to handle the client’s struggle about 
payment for service in the dynamic terms 
of its motivation. 


Positive Potentials 

The introduction of a fee service may 
also release many positive potentials on the 
part of workers as well as clients. It stim- 
ulates a healthy kind of anxiety, which 
results in more thorough self-examination 
and deeper use of self, serving ultimately 
as an aid in the worker’s total professional 
development. The limits of this paper do 
not permit an exploration of the place of 
fee charging in supervision, but paren- 
thetically I should like to point out that it 
offers a means by which the supervisor can 
cut through to a worker’s problem and help 
him recognize and work it through. As 
fee charging has become part of tested 
practice, we have observed that the reac- 
tions of new workers are quite different 
from those experienced by the staff in the 
beginning days of the service. It is true, 
of course, that each worker has his own 
learning problem in connection with de- 
veloping skills in the use of fees. It is also 
true that its taken for granted status does 
much to prevent or alleviate too longlast- 
ing uneasiness. It is a truism that there is 
greater security in following a beaten path 
than in trail blazing. Fee charging is there- 
fore more likely to fall into place now and 
to be more quickly integrated than when it 
was initiated. Its total effect generally is 
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to stimulate workers, either experienced or 
inexperienced, as well as clients, to a fuller 
use of the time invested in the contact and 
in each interview, whether or not the fee 
figures conspicuously in the content. The 
dynamic is not necessarily explicit, but by 
its very existence stimulates movement and 
accelerates a process. 

The experience of the Consultation Cen- 
ter has given a certain amount of direction 
and definition to our thinking about the 
dynamic potential of this practice, but it is 
still far from conclusive. We have learned, 
among other things, that the doubts and 
hesitations we projected upon the commu- 
nity were really our own, and that, once 
we were ready, the community proved ade- 
quately receptive, with the result that what 
was at first an experiment, has become an 
accepted, established practice. The evi- 
dence of this is that fee charging is no 
longer confined to the original office in 
which it was tested out but has been ex- 
tended to all the offices of the agency. In 
addition, the fee scale itself, which origin- 
ally ranged from $1 to $3 has, for well over 
a year, ranged from $1 to $10. Thus the 
gap between the readiness to venture and 
conviction as to the soundness of venturing 
was closed by the community and by our 
day-to-day experience in offering help on 
this basis. 

The extent of help given to clients cer- 
tainly cannot be measured only in terms of 
fee payment, any more than charging a fee 
in itself automatically ensures help. The 
dynamic potential of the fee can be under- 
stood only in the framework of the helping 
process, the part it can play in the process, 
and its relationship to all its other compo- 
nent parts. It is essential, therefore, to ex- 
amine briefly the generics of the frame- 
work of a helping situation, and the specific 
dynamics that set it in motion. 


The Fee as a Dynamic Element 

The medium of human growth is rela- 
tionship to others. It is in the area of re- 
lationship that the strivings and capacity 
for growth, as well as failures in and im- 
pediments to growth, are relentlessly re- 
flected. The core of any professional 
method of assisting the growth process 
must inhere in the relationship between 
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the helper and the person seeking help. 
Regardless of the way in which the rela- 
tionship develops, the character of it is de- 
termined by the polarity of these roles. 
The need for the relationship itself is elim- 
inated when the client is able to take over 
in his own life situation the role that the 
worker has had to carry in order to enable 
him to do this. Dr. Allen has pointed out 
how the role of each member in a family 
unit is determined by given biological and 
cultural functions.'. The way in which 
each individual carries his role is, of course, 
determined by the quality of the individual 
personality. 

Similarly, in the casework relationship, 
the roles of the worker and client are 
functionally determined. ‘The nature of 
the client’s problem and the help made 
available by the agency for that type of 
problem provide the basis of the worker- 
client relationship. Here, too, there is the 
inescapable individual quality that each 
brings, making for limitless diversity in a 
generic process. However, whereas the 
client is free by virtue of his role to bring 
as much of himself into the situation as 
his will and capacity permit, the worker, 
of necessity, must use his professional and 
personal equipment in a disciplined, pur- 
poseful way. His personal quality and psy- 
chological understanding will, of course, 
make themselves felt, as he and the client 
work through the goal toward which their 
relationship is directed. The particular 
goal in each case will grow out of the inter- 
play of the client’s need as he sees and 
presents it, the worker’s understanding of 
the personal and social forces which have 
contributed to this need, and the type of 
service offered by the agency to assist with 
this need. To whatever degree a worker 
has incorporated into his professional 
thinking the purpose and practice oi his 
agency, will he be able to carry his role 
responsibly and dynamically in the rela- 
tionship, since it is the function he carries 
that provides him with the means of utiliz- 
ing his understanding with direction. 
When an agency makes fee payment one 
of the conditions of its service, something 


1See Frederick H. Allen, Psychotherapy wiih 
Children, W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1942. 
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new is immediately added to the worker’s 
way of coping with each situation, and to 
each client’s relationship with the worker 
and the agency. 

The fee, among other common elements 
underpinning the agency’s method of help- 
ing, serves as a focal point around and 
through which a client’s feelings about his 
problems and his need for help are exter- 
nalized and made manifest in specific ways, 
instead of remaining internalized and in- 
visible. Frequently, the fee serves as the 
vehicle that brings home to the client and 
the worker the meaning of the client’s 
problem. It is the rare situation in which 
the fee or any other specific element of con- 
tact, such as the need to make definite ap- 
pointments, to limit interviews to an hour, 
to involve another member of the family 
when he is pivotal to the situation, to work 
out the span of time to be invested in the 
contact, becomes the sole focal point of the 
client’s conflict. These dynamic elements, 
like radar, which spots invisible objects ob- 
scured by fog or out of reach of normal 
sight or sound and makes their outline dis- 
cernible, all serve to greater or less degree 
to illuminate basic patterns of behavior, 
and to open up directions for client and 
worker, charting the course of the helping 
process. 

It may sometimes happen that the fee 
or some other specific element becomes the 
focal point either in the beginning of con- 
tact or recurrently. This is illustrated in 
the following situations in which the dis- 
cussion of the fee supplied the dynamic 
that enabled the worker and client to 
come together around the problem. 


A twenty-four-year old man came to seek an expert 
opinion on the statistical probabilities of success in 
marriages entered into before the husband is finan- 
cially established. He put all his doubts on exter- 
nal factors, denying any problem in giving up his 
relationship with his mother, who was opposing 
his taking this step and who had called to make 
the appointment for him. When the subject of 
fee came up in the course of the interview, he 
impulsively decided that he wanted his mother to 
pay for him. By taking hold of this spontaneous 
reaction the worker was able to help him to begin 
to recognize what was blocking him in contemplat- 
ing marriage. 


A young, unmarried business woman in her early 
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thirties, quite successful in her work, wanted 
“advice” in relation to her family responsibilities. 
Her brothers had married and left her with total 
responsibility for the support of her parents. She 
projected her predicament entirely upon her 
“stingy” father, and held her sisters-in-law respon- 
sible for her brothers’ failure to contribute. She 
made it clear that she had gone along in this way 
simply because she could not hurt her mother, whom 
she described as a person who could not make 
demands for herself. She thought she could be 
quite ready to free herself of the whole situation 
if only the worker would tell her that she was 
right in wanting this. She denied that anything in 
herself made it possible for her to have been left 
with this burden. When the worker was explain- 
ing the fee scale to her, in response to her ques- 
tion about the cost, she suddenly found it hard to 
feel right about using for herself money that her 
mother could use. When the worker examined 
this with her, in the light of the reality situation, 
she was able to make a beginning acknowledgment 
that she had something to do with creating the 
situation, and to decide that she was entitled to 
use her money to settle something for herself. 


A mother of an employed 19-year-old girl, 
unhappy about their relationship and her daugh- 
ter’s refusal “to grow up,” insisted that she would 
pay for her daughter’s interviews. Only as the 
worker discussed the meaning of this with her, was 
she able to recognize that her own need to infan- 
tilize the girl played a part in the situation and 
that she, as well as her daughter, needed help with 
the problem between them. 


In the cases cited, the questions around 
fee payment were used by the worker to 
help the client come face to face with his 
problem and begin taking help with it. 
How a worker, in situations involving a re- 
lationship problem, can find through the 
discussion of the fee a means through which 
to crystallize the personal problems _in- 
volved which make for the mutual diffi- 
culty, and beyond that make such use of 
the subject of fee as to stimulate the ca- 
pacity of each individual for change in the 
relationship, is illustrated in the following 
situation. Since this paper is concerned 
with the use of fee payment, and not with 
marital counseling, the material cited is 
condensed, and therefore may appear over- 
simplified. 


Dr. and Mrs. F had been having difficulty 
throughout their five years of marriage. They had 
been married while he was completing his intern- 
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ship in the hospital where Mrs. F worked as a 
nurse. She was 35, five years his senior, and of a 
different religious faith. The difference in age 
was accentuated by her portly figure, in contrast 
to his slight, angular frame. When they came to 
the agency, they felt that divorce was the most 
likely solution to their difficulties, but wanted to 
give themselves “a last chance” primarily because 
of their concern over the effect of a divorce on their 
3-year-old daughter. 

For quite different reasons, both found seeking 
help extremely painful, and communicated this to 
the worker from the first, in expressed and unex- 
pressed ways. Their problems as individuals and 
as husband and wife converged in the discussion 
of fee. As Dr. F described the constant dissension be- 
tween himself and his wife, giving something of his 
own family background, as well as his marital ex- 
perience in the process, it appeared that he brought 
to his marriage a need for his wife to be stronger 
than himself, and to foster and permit his weak- 
ness, so that he could then feel justified in his 
hostility and resentment. Mrs. F, on the other 
hand, was a person with an exaggerated need to be 
strong and protective in her relationship to her 
husband, in part as a means of denying her own 
strong dependency wishes. At the times when she 
could not submerge her need to lean on him, her 
expectations inevitably found him unprepared for 
such a sudden reversal of roles. The result was 
that her frustration and disenchantment with his 
ungiving attitude precipitated bitter scenes. 

When the fee was discussed with Dr. F, it ap- 
peared that he had assumed that the agency would 
waive payment in his case out of professional 
courtesy. He was emphatic in stating that this was 
his only reason for minding the fee. As the worker 
continued to examine this with him, he was finally 
able to express his discomfort at being a client and, 
with the worker’s help, to bring out his upset at 
finding himself, a doctor, in the incongruous posi- 
tion of seeking help. His ambivalence about a 
woman worker also emerged in this discussion 
although he preferred, for reasons that were not 
clear to him, to discuss his problem with a woman. 
It became evident that he was fearful of the 
worker’s possible identication with and preference 
for his wife. From what he had related, his mother 
had been a strong woman with whom he had 
always felt inadequate, and whose preference for 
an older brother he had strongly resented. He was 
totally unaware that his fear of what the present 
situation might take away from his professional 
status grew out of his fear of being emasculated 
by a strong woman, and that his disinclination to 
pay the fee expressed his resentment at having to 
give something for her help in view of his under- 
lying distrust that she could really want to help 
him. 
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To share all this thinking with Dr. F 
would have been too threatening; to ignore 
its meaning, unhelpful. The worker there- 
fore maintained firmly her belief that it was 
not because of professional principles alone 
that he preferred to have the fee waived. 
At the same time she made clear that she 
did not expect Dr. F to discard his profes- 
sional self and become a lesser person in 
coming to the agency. On the other hand, 
she stated with equal matter-of-factness 
that he seemed to need to recreate a situa- 
tion between them—as he found himself 
doing in his marriage—in which he would 
again be in the weaker position. The 
worker's acceptance of Dr. F as a profes- 
sional person was reassuring to him, and 
made it more possible for him to face what 
he was projecting on her, and doing to him- 
self in asking to have the fee waived. 

Mrs. F, on the other hand, was quick 
to assert her relief in being able to pay for 
the service. She had supported herself for 
many years before her marriage, and after 
her father’s death had helped her younger 
sister through college. What upset her in 
discussing payment was her husband’s sug- 
gestion that they be billed at the end of 
their contact. It infuriated her that he did 
not seem to mind accumulating debts (they 
were still paying off debts contracted in the 
course of his setting up his office, and buy- 
ing and furnishing a home), while she 
spent sleepless nights over them. She de- 
manded that the worker affirm how right 
she was by upholding her decision that they 
pay weekly. The worker expressed appre- 
ciation of the burden imposed on Mrs. F 
by her husband's unrealistic tendencies in 
financial matters, but at the same time 
linked her attitude with the marital con- 
flict, by pointing out her need to settle a 
joint problem on her terms. This recogni- 
tion led to her beginning to wonder 
whether it was more important for them to 
find a way of settling the issue together 
than for her way to be proved right. 

When the joint interview with Dr. and 
Mrs. F took place, following an initial in- 
terview with each one, a typical struggle 
ensued between them. Mrs. F was disap- 
pointed that in their discussion at home of 
the method of payment, Dr. F would not 
concede to her common sense approach. Dr. 
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F attempted to run away from the conflict 
altogether, by behaving as though it did 
not really matter to him, when actually he 
was full of resentment at his wife’s insist- 
ence upon her way. The worker did not 
lend herself either to Mrs. F’s insistence 
or Dr. F’s evasion, but instead pointed out 
their unyielding struggle to perpetuate 
their personal ways in their relationship, 
ways which might serve them as single in- 
dividuals but which were proving to be 
hampering in their marriage. The work- 
er also expressed her feeling that while Dr. 
F perhaps did not worry enough about 
meeting family obligations, Mrs. F might 
worry too much. They could laugh at this 
and acknowledge to their surprise that each 
of them, while feeling only the other’s at- 
tempts to control, had been unaware of his 
own need to do so. Dr. F spontaneously 
suggested a compromise solution, that they 
be billed monthly, which was in line with 
their other expenses. This, Mrs. F was 
able to accept wholeheartedly. The worker, 
too, agreed to this method, seeing it not as 
a compromise to avoid a quarrel, but as 
evidence of their being able to yield a 
little in meeting a situation affecting both 
in different ways. She also gave recog- 
nition to Dr. F’s capacity to take his share 
of responsibility in coping with the situa- 
tion, and Mrs. F’s being able to let him. 
It was characteristic of the level of their 
relationship that Dr. and Mrs. F took it 
for granted that each would pay for his 
ewn interviews. The worker did not at- 
tempt to handle this at the time, pre- 
ferring to find out in the continuing con- 
tact whether this separateness was truly 
final or whether there was possibility of 
their coming together. 

Frequently it happens, as a situation de- 
velops, that new reactions to the fee serve 
as a barometer of changes taking place. 
The time came, much to the worker’s grat- 
ification, when Mrs. F forgot to send in her 
check. There had been other indications 
of a loosening up of her pattern of be- 
havior, particularly in terms of a growing 
capacity to permit herself to become more 
dependent on the worker, and more yield- 
ing at home. When the worker made use 
of the opportunity afforded by Mrs. F's 
lapse of memory to raise a question as to 
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whether she and Dr. F wanted to hold to 
the original method of payment, each one 
was ready to discuss it with the other at 
home. Each brought back the fact that 
they had succeeded in discussing general 
money matters without a quarrel and had 
also decided that Dr. F would pay for both 
of them. It seemed simpler that way. While 
agreeing that this was so, the worker felt it 
important to recognize with Dr. F that he 
was more ready than before to take a differ- 
ent kind of responsibility in the marriage. 
His rejoinder was that he guessed it was 
usual for husbands to pay anyway. With 
Mrs. F, the worker could inject how her 
readiness to let her husband pay for her 
made for “simplicity” in working out a mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement. The fee, 
therefore, was one concrete manifestation 
among others, of the way Dr. F had begun 
to take on a more adult role in his relation- 
ship to his wife, as well as in other areas, 
in direct proportion to the worker’s help- 
ing him give more of himself in their rela- 
tionship. Simultaneously, as Mrs. F be- 
came more accepting of her feminine self, 
she was better able to carry her role as 
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a wife and had less need to get into com- 
petitive struggle with her husband in her 
efforts to assert her “equality” with him. 

I have attempted through this illustra- 
tive material to demonstrate the dynamic 
ways in which fee payment affects the help- 
ing process when its use is based on a con- 
scious method of helping. For the client, 
the fee helps reduce feelings of weakness 
and fear of the power of the helper. For 
the worker, appreciative of its social and 
therapeutic values to the client, the policy 
of charging a fee makes available another 
creative aid through which to help the 
client recognize his problem as it is ex- 
pressed characteristically in his attitude to- 
ward fee payment, as in other segments 
of his experience. The fee thus serves to 
stimulate a richer interplay of dynamics in 
the worker-client relationship by providing 
another important means of identifying a 
problem and of helping a client to take 
hold of it. The dynamic use of the fee 
throughout the process thus assists the 
worker and client both to focus on and 
move toward a mutually determined goal. 


Helping New Americans 
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POSTWAR IMMIGRATION has brought to this 
country large numbers of war brides and 
fiancées, and repatriated Americans, many 
of whom, though technically citizens, have 
all the problems of the newcomer who is 
not a citizen. Another group comprises the 
so-called “normal immigration,” persons 
from all parts of the world who qualify 
under the immigration laws and who seek 
opportunity here or seek to bring members 
of their families to join them, some coming 
for temporary and some for permanent 
residence. The newcomers who are pres- 
ently most in the public consciousness, how- 
ever, are the displaced persons coming 
from the European camps. A new law, 
passed in June, 1948, permitted a special 


quota of displaced persons to come to the 
United States. The first few hundred ar- 
rived in November, 1948. Many of these 
people may need the services of community 
agencies all over the country. Some will 
need casework services, particularly during 
the next few years. Although the empha- 
sis of this paper is upon work with dis- 
placed persons, much of what is said can 
be applied to all groups of immigrants. 
Caseworkers, for the most part, are 
aware that the changing international scene 
has influenced immigration to the United 
States. There is, however, a dangerous 
tendency to generalize, to think in stereo- 
types; the emaciated, hollow-eyed, ragged 
victim of the concentration camp has re- 
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placed, in the mind's eye, the shawl-covered 
peasant of earlier days. Immigrants are 
still among the unknown, the different. 
Whether it is guilt because of their suffer- 
ings, rejections of the “foreigner,” or fear 
of the unfamiliar which enters into our 
feelings, there is likely to be more anxiety 
in the approach of the caseworker to a new- 
comer than to the community resident with 
whose culture, if not with whose person- 
ality, he is familiar. Equally, there is apt 
to be more anxiety on the part of the client 
if he is new to the American scene. If 
Americans are guilty of thinking of new- 
comers in clichés, it must be admitted that 
the latter also may have strange ideas of 
America and “typical” Americans. The 
marvels of American plumbing and the 
misdeeds of American tourists are among 
the things that have made a strong im- 
pression on Europeans. Mingled with their 
hopes of a bright new life are their fears 
of how they will be received. 

The basic casework skills in work with 
new arrivals are the same as with others, 
because newcomers are people too. Among 
new arrivals there is just as much variety 
in individual behavior, in feeling and 
thinking, as among the members of any 
other group. The caseworker whose client 
is new to this country must see the new- 
comer—as he sees his other clients—as a 
person with his own particular stresses and 
strains, strengths and weaknesses, and re- 
actions to experience. Yet to deny that 
there are added factors to consider in work- 
ing with people reared in other lands is not 
only unrealistic, but may be the indication 
of a real lack of awareness, or even of hos- 
tility, toward a particular group of clients. 

Some of the difficulties in working with 
foreign groups are obvious, others more 
subtle. The problem of language is most 
obvious. The inability to communicate 
freely, not only with officials and case- 
workers, but sometimes with the relatives 
into whose homes they are received, has 
often been the cause of isolation and great 
loneliness for the new arrival. Many of 
those now coming know English fluently, 
but often the nuances of language can 
cause confusion. Shades of meaning and 


colloquialisms can create unexpected mis- 
understandings. 


The caseworker must be 
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alert to this possibility. Highly important 
too are the values ingrained by cultural 
conditioning. For instance, social status 
and customs, attitudes toward authority, 
the acceptance of financial assistance, or 
the state of being dependent may have a 
meaning with which the American worker 
is unacquainted. The client who insists 
upon seeing the “head person” may not be 
just an overbearing nuisance with a neu- 
rotic sense of inferiority—that may be the 
way one always proceeds in his country or 
he may be reacting to long experience of 
being put off by minor officials who have 
no authority to act upon their own respon- 
sibility. The client who tries to bargain 
may not be deceitful but merely behaving 
according to the general practice to which 
he has been accustomed. 

Perhaps the hardest thing for the new- 
comer to grasp is the American concept 
of casework itself as an individual service 
that does not attempt to judge the client 
but seeks to find his strengths and to build 
on them. He is unfamiliar with the social 
agency as a place where one is welcome to 
bring his problems, no matter how per- 
sonal, for thoughtful consideration; where 
one is patiently helped to shoulder his 
own responsibilities as he gathers strength 
and is supported materially and _psycho- 
logically when the burden is too great— 
but still a place where one is not pursued, 
where decisions are not forced upon him, 
where he is neither controlled nor con- 
trolling. This philosophy of service is 
quite outside the experience of most of 
the newcomers who may need our help. 


Factors in Diagnosis 

The worker must seek to find the mean- 
ing of each question and problem brought 
by the client, to determine which reaction 
may be explained in terms of cultural con- 
ditioning and so handled _ intellectually 
through discussion and the sharing of 
information, and which can be understood 
only in terms of individual emotional 
reactions. In the ability to distinguish 
between an individual reaction based on 
cultural molding and an individual re- 
action based on emotional experience, 
lies one of the special skills needed in 
working with newcomers. There is always 
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danger in simple, easy explanations. Dif- 
ferences in upbringing and in the cultural 
values imparted by a different society, the 
horrors of the concentration camp, war 
and persecution, all may have their influ- 
ence on the individual; but the problems 
he brings to the caseworker cannot be 
viewed in these terms alone nor can they 
be assessed only by consideration of his 
affectional ties, or lack of them, and his 
family relationships. The interplay of the 
social, the cultural, and the emotional 
must be given proper weight and perspec- 
tive in each case. Following are some 
examples that show similar outward be- 
havior based on quite different causes. 


A young man from a small southeastern Euro- 
pean nation, who entered the United States on a 
visitor’s visa several years ago, was prevented by 
the war from returning to his own country. He 
knew that the time at which he was expected io 
depart had passed, but he did not know what to 
do about it. He was in an agony of fear. His 
imagination led him to see an immigration official 
in every man in uniform. He was sure that at any 
moment of the day or night he might be taken 
into custody. He was completely preoccupied with 
evading the law; he removed his name from his 
mailbex so that official letters could not reach 
him; he changed his jobs and lodging house fre- 
quently and occasionally used another name. It 
was only after several months of this tension that 
he found it too difficult to bear and of his own 
accord sought the advice of an agency specializing 
in immigration problems. 

Another young man, this one from’ western 
Europe, found himself in much the same difficulty 
and behaved in much the same way. He tried to 
avoid facing the issue, took his name from the mail 
box, changed jobs frequently—even more frequenily 
than the first young man. Whenever a man with a 
brief case—to him the badge of officialdom and au- 
thority—came into the shop where he worked, he 
would leave by the back door and never return to 
that employer. He suffered acutely from his in- 
secure status and his feeling of wrongdoing. Finally 
he managed to muster the courage to confide in a 
friend who brought him to the same agency. 


Let us consider the histories of these 
two young men whose outward behavior 
was so similar. The first one had grown 
to adolescence in a rural village of a small 
country which had for centuries been em- 
broiled in both wars and revolutions. The 
citizens had had no opportunity to experi- 
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ence democracy. Military might was the 
law of the land and the official in uniform 
often had the power of life and death over 
the people. When our young man was 
still a small boy some soldiers marched 
into the village one day, lined up a num- 
ber of men, among them his father and 
older brother, and shot them. The events 
leading up to the tragedy were unknown to 
the boy. He understood only that some 
men, if they had guns, could kill other men, 
and that a man in uniform seemed to have 
the power of life and death over those not 
in uniform. He wanted to get away from 
his village—far away—but he did not 
know what he might find elsewhere. Two 
interviews were held before he could trust 
the worker enough to tell him this story. 
After he did so the worker explained that 
enforcement of the United States immi- 
gration law involved the careful consid- 
eration of all circumstances, that the 
young man would be given a hearing and 
that in his case there was a legal way to 
regularize his status. He was able to 
accept this quite easily, and after some 
discussion he decided, with the worker's 
help, to initiate action toward securing 
the right to remain in this country. His 
reaction of fear had been grounded in 
past social experience and in a cultural 
pattern which, though damaging, had not 
destroyed his basic emotional security. 

The second young man had had no 
traumatic experience with government 
officials. He had lived in a Western country 
which has long been noted for its devo- 
tion to the ideals of freedom, and the 
rights of the individual. He had left his 
country before its occupation by the Nazis. 
His experience with punishing authority 
had been within his family circle. Intel- 
lectual explanation of United States im- 
migration procedure and the attitude of 
officials did not dispel his fears. It was 
evident that he was seriously ill emo- 
tionally but he could not accept psychiatric 
help. His problem was a personal one 
grounded in early deprivations and trau- 
mata which affected personality growth. 

Another type of situation illustrates the 
close interweaving of cultural and _ indi- 
vidual factors. 
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Mr. K, a man in his 50's, presented his problem 
as the need for help in securing a financial sponsor 
to bring his 18-year-old son to this country. Mr. K 
himself had come as a refugee during the early 
years of the war. He explained that he had been 
a prosperous business man in Germany, having to 
travel a good deal. He had planned to send for 
his wife and son but had not been able to get them 
out of Germany in time. The war had ruined his 
business. His financial reverses and the separation 
from his family had been such a blow to him that 
he had been ill for a long time. He named several 
physical complaints. He was too old to get back 
into his former line of work and had accepted an 
inferior job at low pay. Mr. K assured the worker 
that he would be able to support the boy once he 
got here and he could arrange for his passage, but 
the American Consul would require further assur- 
ance that the boy would not become a_ public 
charge. 

On the surface, the story was plausible. Any 
refugee agency can attest to the large number of 
refugees who have started here with literally 
nothing, have accepted positions quite inferior in 
every way to the ones they had known previously, 
and who eventually have been successful in 
reuniting and re-establishing their families in a 
new country. Mr. K, however, seemed unable to 
act upon any practical suggestion made to him, no 
matter how small the responsibility he was asked 
to assume. He wept bitterly, tried to pull himself 
together, broke down again in an orgy of self-pity 
and self-accusation. He repeated this behavior in 
several interviews. He dwelt long on the vital 
importance of being reunited with his boy who, 
he said, was his whole life, his only reason for 
being. Gradually he revealed a story of serious 
emotional deprivation and insecurity. He was 
half-Jewish and his parents had given him a sense 
of shame about his Jewish blood. His childhood 
home was broken by divorce; his own first mar- 
riage had ended in the same way. Of that mar- 
tiage, there had been a crippled child of retarded 
mentality who had died in infancy. Mr. K seemed 
to feel all the responsibility for the condition and 
fate of this child and related this feeling to his 
excessive affection for the healthy, bright boy of 
the second marriage. 

Soon it became plain that the second wife did 
not wish to join her husband in the United States 
though she wished the son to do so. Mr. K did 
not want her to come. He blamed her for all his 
difficulties. He saw himself as the helpless mar- 
tyred victim of circumstance, occasionally alter- 
attitude of self-pity with severe 
While he protested that he could 


nating this 
self-criticism. 


not live without his son, it was plain that, when 
he had had the resources himself and the oppor- 
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tunity to send for the boy, he had not done so. 
It was also obvious that in his approach to friends 
and business acquaintances who might have been 
willing to help, he presented the matter in such 
a way as to make refusal certain. There seemed 
to be both a strong tendency to self-punishment 
and a fear of having the boy see him as he really 
was. Mr. K was referred to a psychiatrist but 
finally had to flee from that help too. The deep- 
seated emotional problems made impossible any 
amelioration of the other difficulties. 


Again, in the case of Mr. L, we find 
some of Mr. K’s superficial reactions to the 
frustration of separation, but the under- 
lying causes, the cultural conditioning, and 
the individual potentialities are quite 
different. 


An immigrant of prewar years, Mr. L had been 
out of touch with his family from 1939 to 1945. 
As soon as possible after the war he began a 
search and located his wife and two sons in a dis- 
placed persons camp. He was a manual laborer 
whose work, though irregular, brought him an 
annual income of about $3000, perhaps $500 or 
$600 more than that of Mr. K. He, too, had had 
a period of lay-off, medical expenses, and loss of 
wages because of physical injury. His desire to 
be reunited with his family was so intense that he 
hesitated not at all to submit his own affidavit, 
modest though it was. He had difficulty in finding 
a friend to make a supplementary one, but finally 
succeeded. Then came a long waiting period, first 
to secure approval of the affidavits guaranteeing 
support, and then, after the issuance of visas, to 
obtain space on the crowded ships. Mr. L also 
came to the caseworker with the plea that she “do 
something”; he wept as piteously as Mr. K and said 
he could not live without his family. 

Mr. L was a man of simple tastes and ambitions. 
To return to his own fireside and family after a 
hard day’s work was the most he asked of life. 
He had had this once and longed for its return. 
With a different set of cultural values from those 
of Mr. K, however, he tried cannily to bargain 
with the caseworker, offering her first $100 to speed 
their coming, later promising a personal gift of 
rare perfume. The agency did not have a fee- 
charging service, but did accept contributions 
toward agency support. The worker realized the 
necessity for postponing any contribution until 
after the arrival of the family, but at the same 
time recognized the cultural tradition that would 
make a donation of some kind a necessity for 
Mr. L’s own self-respect. 

Whenever Mr. L’s frustration at delay became 
unbearable, the worker, in addition to recognizing 
his pain, always did something active in his behalf, 
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alternating local telephone calls with letters and 
cables overseas at reasonable intervals. The mere 
activity seemed in itself to have a quieting power. 
Mr. L’s problem was an environmental one and he 
had no difficulty in mobilizing himself and others 
on his family’s behalf. When they finally arrived 
happily just before Christmas and more than two 
years after he had started action, his requests of 
the agency changed to practical matters in relation 
to the adjustment of his family in their new life. 
With dignity and no apologies he made a modest 
contribution to the agency much more com- 
mensurate with his resources than his first offer 
would have been. The perfume was completely 
forgotten and not mentioned again. 


Dr. Friedman, in his address at the 1948 
National Conference of Social Work,' said 
that those among the displaced who have 
had affective relationships can have them 
again, that the process of desocialization 
is reversible. With this statement most 
caseworkers who know displaced persons 
would agree. It is not surprising to find, 
however, that these people, who have lived 
for so long first under cruel domination 
and then under the restrictions of life in 
a displaced persons camp, can now assume 
the responsibilities of freedom only little 
by little, step by step. Emotionally they 
may be likened to the patient with a 
broken bone, who, as he recovers, cannot 
yield at once the support of his cast but 
must gradually become accustomed to its 
loss. 


Prewar and Postwar Groups 


Some generalizations may be noted in 
respect to differences between the prewar 
and wartime refugee group and those com- 
ing now. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that they are generalizations and that 
they do not cover all the possibilities. 
Rather, they raise some points for consid- 
eration. Many of the refugees who fled 
from Nazi and Fascist persecution made an 
abrupt change from positions of secure 
social and economic status to complete 
new beginnings as unknown persons in a 
strange country. Proportionately small was 
the number able to transfer large funds 
or to find recognition immediately in their 
former professions and social status. For 


1Paul Friedman, M.D., “Can Freedom’ Be 
Taught?” JOURNAL OF SoctAL CAsEworK, July, 


1918, p. 247. 
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many, it meant a drastic and a quick 
change from much to little within a period 
of weeks or months. They were therefore 
less ready to make the emotional adjust- 
ment basic to a successful resettlement. 

Most of the present displaced persons 
lost their security in the early years of the 
war, that is, six to nine years ago. Since 
that time they have known a life without 
roots, without immediate purpose and 
without future. Their recent memories 
are not happy ones so they come with less 
sense of immediate loss than the earlier 
group. ‘They come to a place that prom- 
ises hope for the future. One can by no 
means minimize the adjustments they will 
still have to make in the new country, but 
short experience has produced some evi- 
dence that the recent arrivals are finding 
their way within a somewhat briefer 
period of time. 

Then, too, a large number of the earlier 
group had not made a complete psycho- 
logical break with their past. Some came 
with the idea that they might return to 
their native lands after the war. Those 
who come now have made an unequivocal 
choice, in some cases have strongly re- 
sisted repatriation. They may be psycho- 
logically more ready to take on a new life. 

Feelings of guilt at having deserted 
family or friends, at having escaped while 
others were left to suffer and die, while 
sometimes present, are not so prevalent 
among the recent arrivals as among those 
who came before 1945. In the earlier 
group many felt that they were running 
away from responsibility. ‘Those who now 
find themselves stateless feel that they are 
so through no positive action on their part. 
They are in their present position through 
circumstances they cannot resist or control 
such as changes of government and na- 
tional boundaries. With both groups—as 
indeed with all human beings—those who 
had built their lives on material security 
and on the shaky props of social and eco- 
nomic status have been severely trauma- 
tized at their loss. Those who have known 
love and emotional security or who are 
inspired by some unselfish ideal have 
shown themselves able to pick up the 
threads of life and grapple successfully 
with a new experience. 
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Along with an eagerness for acceptance 
in the new country, however, may go a 
reluctance to take on new social relation- 
ships, especially relationships of any emo- 
tional significance. The newcomer may 
express a wish for American friendships, 
may even actively seek them in groups; yet 
he is apt to stand aloof, to keep his rela- 
tionships superficial until he has had time 
to test them sufficiently at his own pace. 
He has behind him years of uncertainty 
in knowing who was friend or foe, loyal 
resistance worker or clever spy. What can 
he trust in this new society? Whom can 
he trust? In addition to the trauma of 
political persecution and the upheaval of 
war, it must be recognized that all Euro- 
peans—to a much greater degree than 
most Americans—consider it bad form to 
discuss personal or family matters with an 
outsider. 


Special Techniques 


Although the newcomer may not be able 
to respond immediately to offers of hos- 
pitality and friendship, the way is paved 
if he is met with simple and genuine 
friendliness. It is well to remember, for 
instance, that Europeans use the hand- 
shake much more frequently than Ameri- 
cans. Thus a European cannot help 
feeling slightly rebuffed if no hand is out- 
stretched to welcome him. It means a 
great deal to him if this is done. ‘To accept 
a client as a person does not imply that the 
relationship must thereby be less _profes- 
sional. To participate in a custom of 
significance in the client’s background may 
be the key to the door that leads beyond 
the wall of reserve so usual in newcomers. 
An English war bride who was having diffi- 
culties in adjusting to her new community 
was reticent with the family caseworker 
until the latter had a cup of tea with her. 
Then the atmosphere changed so that she 
could relax and discuss her problem. 

Workers able to individualize the new- 
comer may yet wreck the worker-client 
relationship through lack of awareness of 
some of their own minor prejudices and 
through a tendency, in less obvious mat- 
ters, to judge the newcomer in terms of the 
American culture and custom rather than 
in terms of his own background. It is 
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often in apparently trivial things that the 
worker may get into trouble. 


\ young newcomer who came to a specialized 
agency had been referred by a family agency 
worker for help in making application to bring 
his wife to this country. He himself was not going 
to make the affidavit guaranteeing support because 
he was still having a hard time to make his way. 
The family agency worker realized the great effort 
he was making to achieve independence and felt 
that some financial help would be constructive. 
When help was offered, he had refused it. With 
real concern he confided in the worker in the 
specialized agency that he felt that he could not 
return to the family agency where they thought 
him a failure. When pressed as to why he was 
convinced of this, he could say only that the family 
agency worker had offered him financial help. He 
was encouraged to elaborate on this feeling about 
taking money and finally said that in his country 
ne one received help from an agency except the 
old, the infirm, and the completely “down and 
out” who could never help themselves again. To 
accept help from an agency was, in his own home 
community, acknowledgment of failure and con- 
fession of a hopeless future. He was young, he 
was healthy, he felt that he did have a future 
before him, and it hurt him deeply that the family 
caseworker did not think so too. 


This episode illustrates the great differ- 
ence between the American and European 
concept of social agencies. The Euro- 
peans’ lack of experience with casework 
agencies, the feeling that financial assist- 
ance is given only when all else has failed, 
that personal problems should not be dis- 
cussed outside the family circle, that psy- 
chiatric help is only for the mentally ill— 
these ideas combined with the additional 
experiences of war and persecution make it 
extremely difficult for newcomers to go 
voluntarily to a family agency. <A special- 
ized agency, yes; that is for them. 

Nationality, sectarian, and non-sectarian 
social agencies serving the foreign-born 
are to be found in large and small com- 
munities all over the country. Sometimes 
these agencies are already known to the 
newcomer through overseas representa- 
tives. Other agencies, local in character, 
such as nationality community centers and 
International Institutes, are brought to 
their attention through group activities, 
large community projects, and planned 
programs of visits to new arrivals. It is 
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interesting and important to note that 
legal status and citizenship have taken on 
great significance to these people. Most of 
them apply for citizenship soon after 
arrival and ask eagerly about English and 
citizenship classes offered by specialized 
agencies. But a family agency, American 
style, is usually something beyond their 
experience. Therefore the practice of hav- 
ing the client make application himself at 
the office, to show his willingness to in- 
volve himself in an effort toward the solu- 
tion of his problems, means to them only 
that service is withheld—often from some- 
one who needs it badly and would use it if 
he first had the opportunity to experience 
a contact with a friendly caseworker. 

In many instances preparatory work with 
the United States relatives of expected 
newcomers is sorely needed. ‘The case- 
worker in America may render important 
service in helping to prepare the sponsor- 
ing relatives to receive the new arrivals. 
It is often found that relatives here have 
assumed this responsibility of sponsorship 
without realizing that other factors such as 
feelings of guilt, overprotection, and rejec- 
tion may be mixed with a natural desire to 
help. Sometimes the advent of a new 
person or persons brings to the surface 
latent family hostilities and rivalries of a 
serious nature. 

One of the main differences between the 
new arrivals and American clients of a 
family agency is that the latter usually 
have some roots and ties in the community. 
Their relationship with the agency and 
worker is only one aspect of a broader 
social life. The new arrivals are not 
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grounded in the community. In the be- 
ginning it often happens that the agency 
may be their main contact with the new 
society in which they find themselves. 
Therefore the worker may have a greater 
responsibility to be aware of all aspects 
of the newcomer’s needs, to guide the way 
toward all kinds of community resources. 

The caseworker may need to be more 
active, to take the lead and to give more 
information to the newcomer than to other 
clients. Some agencies have written infor- 
mation about the services they offer—their 
procedures and eligibility requirements— 
which is given to the client when he first 
comes. Some make it a point to give such 
information verbally in the first interview. 
This is a valuable aid but must be supple- 
mented with discussions timed to relate to 
the client’s experience and his readiness for 
such help. 

It is obviously impossible for any one 
person to know well all the cultural pat- 
terns of his clients, nor is it necessary. If 
the caseworker is alert to the fact that cul- 
tural differences exist and may create prob- 
lems in adjustment and in relationships, 
he will watch for the little clues, the lack 
of response, the resistances, and, as in the 
case of the young man who could not 
accept financial help, will try to learn from 
the client the meaning he attaches to what- 
ever seems to be creating the problem. 

The family caseworker is in a strategic 
position to contribute to the community's 
understanding of the needs and potentiali- 
ties of our new Americans and to further 
the goal of their acceptance and equal 
opportunity in the community. 


Book Reviews 


THE CREATIVE NURSERY CENTER—A Unified Serv- 
ice to Children and Parents: Winifred Y. 
Allen and Doris Campbell. 168 pp., 1948. 
Family Service Association of America, 122 East 
22 Street, New York, N. Y. $2.75. 


This book, a timely and excellent description of 
a nursery center designed to meet the needs of young 
children and their parents, makes a real contribution 
to everyone concerned with meeting these needs by 
focusing attention on the common understanding 


of human relationships needed by all staff mem- 
bers in a nursery center. 

From the close working relationship and shared 
experiences of the authors—a nursery school edu- 
cator and a caseworker—has emerged their design 
of a nursery center in which teachers, caseworker, 
psychiatrist, and medical staff work together to 
serve children and parents. The chapters on the 
growth and development of the child in the family 
and through group experience in the nursery center 
are clearly written in non-technical language. 

Caseworkers will find of special interest the ma- 
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terial on the content of the caseworker’s interviews 
with parents at application and admission and in 
continuing relationship. Case material illustrates 
the way in which the caseworker helps parents 
come to a better understanding of the child’s be- 
havior and its relationship to family attitudes and 
tensions. Further elaboration of the factors in- 
volved in referral problems and in relationships 
with parents and with other agencies would be 
helpful but such data would require analysis of 
case records and formulation of criteria beyond the 
scope of this book. 

The authors, who believe that a nursery center 


requires a _ fully qualified caseworker  suf- 
ficiently mature and experienced to work 
without supervision, are realistic about the 


limitations of employing experienced caseworkers 
in nursery centers since salaries are seldom high 
enough to secure such persons. They note that 
the problem of supervision of less experienced 
caseworkers has not been met. 

Mrs. Allen and Miss Campbell believe that effec- 
tive working together of the professional staff as 
a team in a nursery center requires that each mem- 
ber be fully qualified, with similar levels of profes- 
sional competence, and that effective teamwork 
requires good administration. Just putting a quali- 
fied group together under one roof does not do the 
trick. Definition of the function of each staff 
member is recognized as essential, but the inevitable 
overlapping requires flexibility. Since the problem 
of co-ordination of the work of various disciplines 
is a frequent source of confusion and conflict in 
social agencies other than nursery centers, some of 
the administrative techniques of integration recom- 
mended have a wider sphere of application. 

This design for a nursery center should receive 
enthusiastic support and stimulate fresh thinking 
on the part of the many educators, social workers, 
and citizen groups who have been striving in this 
direction with notable success during the past 
several years. The authors express conviction chat 
good group living for young children in centers 
serving both parents and children helps to 
strengthen family relationships. This book should 
do much to assuage the fear that public financial 
support of child care centers will weaken family 
life. On a per capita basis such group care is 
expensive. The financial supporters of both public 
and private programs need understanding of the 
values of such care. But is understanding enough? 
Do we not need to be increasingly ingenious and 
imaginative about possible new alignments between 
existing community services and nursery centers? 
The point is made that effective working together 
of teachers, social workers, physicians, and nurses 
is facilitated by common knowledge. Is there any 
good reason why the same basic knowledge of child 
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development and family interaction should not be 
taught in their training? There is need for con- 
tinued experimentation and evaluation of program, 
auspices, financing, and staff training for group 
programs for young children. 
JANE G. JUDGE 
Community Service Society 
New York, N. Y. 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS: Cecilia 
McGovern, Ph.D. 452 pp., 1948. Ransdell, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., or the JOURNAL OF 
SoctAL CASEWORK. $4.50. 


At long last someone has compiled comprehensive 
basic material about institutional care of children. 
Youngsters across the country, if they knew, would 
give the author a rousing vote of appreciation. 
The book can be used as a manual in every insti- 
tution. For the most part, the material is clear, 
direct, and simply written. It is a study, as indi- 
cated in the foreword. It offers some directives, 
but the author has taken a “middle of the road” 
course in most instances, permitting the reader 
to make his own deductions. Some institutional 
personnel will find nothing new in the content; 
however, they will be left with a feeling of vindi- 
cation that procedures that have long been prac- 
ticed are recognized as acceptable and. progressive. 
On the other hand, there will be personnel, in 
many hundreds of institutions, still functioning 
under archaic programs, who will find the infor- 
mation revolutionary and will scan it with 
skepticism. 

The author has demonstrated unusual courage 
in citing examples of thoughtless and _ ill-advised 
procedures that are still prevalent in too many 
institutions. 

It appears, however, that Dr. McGovern needs to 
clarify her intent in the statement in the first 
chapter “that eventually a swing back to inde- 
pendence on the part of institutions is to be ex- 
pected.” Skilled casework service, stemming from 
within the institution, has made it possible for the 
latter to find its rightful place in the over-all plan 
for the care of children. Caseworkers who have 
pioneered in this field know what an isolated ex- 
perience it can be, and they in turn have served as 
liaisons between the institution and the community. 
The trend in planning, particularly for those insti- 
tutions under Catholic auspices, which are the 
major concern of this study, has been toward cen- 
tral intake, and the use of the institution as an 
integrated facility in the total child welfare pro- 
gram. “A swing back to independence” would 
appear to be a loss of ground, and the suggestion 
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may afford the impetus for a return to isolation 
for many programs. 

It has always been difficult to attract social 
workers, trained or untrained, to institutional pro- 
grams. Many of the gains that have been made 
can be attributed to the opportunities afforded 
young workers under a modified centralized plan, 
where they can be assured adequate supervision 
and the prospect of advancement. 

It would appear that the goal should be toward 
closer integration of the institutional services with 
the community or diocesan structure to assure 
better services for all children, so that they may 
progress easily from institutions to foster homes 
within the framework of a unified program. 

The institution needs the community and the 
community needs the institution. When either 
fails, because of lack of perspective, the child is 
the loser. 

ALIcE R. May 

Consultant for Institutions 
Associated Catholic Charities 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE CLINICAL APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS: Roy Schafer. 345 pp., 1948.  Inter- 
national Universities Press, New York, or the 
JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWORK. $6.75. 


This book begins with a clear and thoughtful 
exposition of the rationale of clinical psychological 
testing. To reach a diagnostic label on the basis 
of test behavior may be important but the richest 
contribution of the psychologist is the interpreta- 
tion of the personality or “character” of the indi- 
vidual taking the tests. 

One long chapter describes in detail the test 
behavior and variations characteristic of each of 
nineteen groups of persons, including normal per- 
sons, several neurotic and psychotic categories, and 
other groups less commonly recognized as entities, 
such as narcissistic personalities and alcoholics. 
Personality variations resulting from organic con- 
ditions are not formally discussed. 

The rest of the book contains detailed case illus- 
trations of personality interpretations arising from 
test behavior. The complete test behavior of each 
patient is described and his responses are scored; 
the pattern of successes and failures together with 
the individualities of verbal expression and be- 
havior are studied carefully in order to interpret 
the personality, that is, its characteristic methods 
of bringing into harmony internal demands and 
external pressures. 

For social workers this book has two outstanding 
contributions: It describes predominant person- 
ality traits associated with the various diagnostic 
categories and points out ways of finding evidences 
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of these traits in psychological test results. Further, 
it makes an impressive study of the clues to per- 
sonality adjustment which lie in the individualities 
of verbal expression. Social workers have long 
used such verbalization clues appearing in inter- 
views. Here an enormous variety of verbalizations 
appearing in more or less standardized situations 
are detailed and compared with each other. Pre- 
sented in association with the total personality pic- 
ture and behavioral adjustment, their evaluation as 
clinical material becomes increasingly tangible and 
objective. 

Schafer has enriched the literature in the field 
of personality evaluation by giving a vivid illus- 
tration of the kind of help that may be expected 
of psychologists in the interpretation of person- 
alities. 

Rutu M. Husparp 

Chief Clinical Psychologist 

Veterans Administration 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital 

Waco, Texas 


WHAT IS PSYCHOANALYSIS? Ernest Jones, M.D. 
126 pp., 1948. International Universities Press, 
New York, or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWORK. 
$2.00. 


This was a fine little book twenty years ago (first 
published in America in 1929 by Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith under the title Psychoanalysis), 
and it is still a fine little book. The present “new, 
enlarged, and revised” edition is identical with the 
former edition except that Jones has written an 
addendum of eleven pages and the skimpy bibli- 
ography of the 1929 edition has been somewhat 
enlarged. 

There is no point in reviewing in detail the 
main text. It is written in Jones’s lucid and per- 
suasive style and is still the best small exposition 
for the layman of what psychoanalysis is and in 
what fields it can be and has been applied. 
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Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical 
Social Work, Group Work. 
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begins May 31, 1949. 


Fall semester begins September 14, 1949. 
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The addendum can scarcely be credited with 
having brought the twenty-year developments in 
psychoanalysis up to date. Ernest Jones is un- 
doubtedly the dean of living psychoanalysts but 
his viewpoint in this concluding essay is somewhat 
insular. Although he has for many years been 
editor of the International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis and thus has had some awareness of 
American contributions, he seems primarily con- 
cerned in his 1947 essay with the work of Melanie 
Klein of the British group in London. He con- 
trasts her focusing on the earliest psychic conflicts 
in children with Horney’s later work in this coun- 
try in focusing on the culturally imposed anxieties 
and values, almost as if these two tendencies 
exemplified the British and American developments 
of the past two decades. To be sure, he mentions 
Jelliffe and Alexander as American pioneers in the 
field of psychosomatic medicine, and a few Amcti- 
can works published since 1929 have been admitted 
to the enlarged bibliography, but Jones’s lack of 
contact with this country in the past twenty years 
is evident in both the addendum and the bibli- 
ography. The developments here of modified 
psychoanalysis of the psychoses, especially of schizo- 
phrenia, the contributions regarding psychotherapy 
in general, the extent of the development here of 
psychosomatic medicine, and the increasing impor- 
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tance and use of diagnostic psychological testing 
are not even mentioned. 

With the shortcomings, however, the original 
text is as readable and sound as ever and the 
addendum is excellent for what it does contain. 

Rosert P. Knicut, M.D. 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
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Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
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larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
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DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK--Welfare Department of Church 
Federation. Requires two years graduate training and 
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16, Calif. 
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SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANT in Maternal and Child 
Health Division co-ordinated program Bureau of Health and 
Hospitals, Denver, Colorado. Completion of degree in 
Medical Social or Child Welfare and experience required. 
New program offering opportunity for initiative. Write 
Personnel Office, Room 409, City and County Building, 
Denver, Colo. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for medical social service depart- 
ment newly established in City-County Hospita!. Oppor- 
tunity for initiative in program planning, developing teach- 
ing program. Write Personnel Office, Room 409, City and 
County Building, Denver, Colo. 





HOMEFINDER—Immediate opening for caseworker to do 
homefinding for county commissioners in Connecticut. 60 
miles from New York City. Professional training and ex- 
perience in homefinding in a child-placing agency required. 
Salary $3600. Write Fairfield County Commissioners, Court 
House, Bridgeport, Conn. 





WORK WITH AGED—two specialized positions in casework 
staff of 14, available March. One as caseworker and staff 
resource person; needs training, experience and interest in 
older people, $3,000; one as assistant supervisor, Home- 
maker Program, developing housekeeping service for older 
people; needs training and interest, $2,800. Real community 
interest in developing services for aged; good personnel 
practices. Write Family Service Society, 36 Trumbull St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for trained and experienced case- 
worker with a small non-sectarian agency in an industrial 
city. State psychiatric clinic at agency offices. Salary based 
on experience. Pension plan. Write Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 54 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS. (Man and woman) professionally trained, 
for child placing agency with institutional facilities. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Write The Children's Center, 
1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. 








CASEWORKER with substantial experience intensive case- 
work in family or children's agency for position with re- 
sponsibility for intake service and small case load of chil- 
dren in foster homes. Salary from $2900 to $3650 depending 
on extent and quality of experience. Write Children's 
Service Bureau, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fila. 


SUPERVISOR. Responsibility for supervision of from three 
to five caseworkers. Graduate accredited school; prefer- 
ably experience in family or children's caseworking agency 
or psychiatric clinic; staff of 20 professional workers with 
psychiatric consultation; excellent salary and personnel prac- 
tices. Yearly institutes available. Opportunity for com- 
mittee and community work. Will arrange personal inter- 
view. Family Service Society, 105 Forrest Ave., N.E., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


CASEWORKER able to carry sustained relationships, wanted 
as second PSW in vital all-purpose clinic operating in 
standards as private agency under National Mental Health 
Act. Woman preferred. Beginning $3600 to MSW who can 
function responsibly. Supervision of Negro students pos- 
sibility for future. Write Co-ordinator, Community Guid- 
ance Center, 20 Gaston St., W., Savannah, Ga. 
CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work, family or psychiatric field preferred, for small private 
family agency with emphasis on child guidance service. 
Salary $3600 to $4200 depending on experience and abil- 
ity. Write Executive Secretary, Family Service Associa- 
tion, 32 South River St., Aurora, Ill. 


CASEWORKER. Young woman, professionally qualified for 
limited case load in a children's agency with a progressive 
Program. Write Executive Secretary. Juvenile Protective 
Association, 301 West Park Ave., Aurora, Ill. 














CASEWORKER wanted for small non-sectarian private 
agency near Chicago. Graduate accredited school. Ex- 
perience necessary. Prefer one able to set up records with- 
out supervision. Salary based on experience. Write Arden 
Shore Association, Lake Bluff, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker in new, rapidly growing, family and child agency. 
Ideal working conditions and personnel practices. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Write Family 
Service Agency, 618 W.C.U. Building, Quincy, Ill. 





CASEWORKER needed immediately, private agency. Family 
casework and child placement. Case load about 35. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices. Workers with | year graduate 
training start at $2400, 2 years at $2700. Additional allow- 
ance for experience. Annual increment. Opportunity early 
advancement. Scholarship plan for those with partial train- 
ing. Family and Children's Service, 313 Southeast 2nd St., 
Evansville 9, Ind: 





FULLY TRAINED psychiatric worker immediately. Salary 
above average, dependent upon experience. Excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Family and Children's Service, 313 South- 
east 2nd St., Evansville 9, Ind. 





SENIOR CASEWORKERS with graduate training and experi- 
ence for private state-wide child-placing agency. Open- 
ings in adoption program and homefinding with possible 
opportunity for supervision. lowa Children's Home Society, 
304'/, Eighth St., Des Moines 9, lowa. 





CASEWORKER professionally trained for expanding family 
agency. Supervision and psychiatric consultation available. 
Interesting community. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Men preferred. Family Service, Inc., 423 Commerce 
Building, Sioux City 9, lowa. 





CASEWORKER—Lutheran—graduate training in child wel- 
fare—salary range from $2400 up depending on qualifica- 
tions—child placement, supervision and counseling. Lutheran 
Children's Home Society, Waverly, lowa. 





CHILDREN'S SUPERVISOR needed March Ist by Baltimore 
multiple service agency with children's staff of three work- 
ers. Require full training and minimum of five years ex- 
perience in child placement, two of which must be in 
supervision. Supervisor responsible for applications from 
parents and carries small case load. Present salary range 
$3460 to $4110—placement on scale dependent upon ex- 
perience. Write Jewish Family and Children's Bureau, 319 
West Monument St., Baltimore |, Md. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


Private, non-sectarian, statewide, child-placing 
agency with professionally trained caseworkers 
and psychiatric, psychological, pediatric and 
pediatric-nursing staff has opening for Case- 
work Supervisor with Freudian orientation, ex- 
perience in supervision and in direct work with 
troubled children in progressive family service 
and/or child-placing agency. Membership in 
A.A.P.S.W. desirable. Ability to help integrate 
family service into present program » needed. 
Salary adequate. Statement of personnel prac- 
tices and job classifications available. Write 
Mrs. Jeanette H. Melton, N. H. Children's Aid 
Society, 170 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 
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CASEWORKER. Opening April. Professionally trained and 
minimum three years experience. Salary $240-$315. Regular 
psychiatric consultation. Treatment children and adults. 
Progressive agency. Family Service, 330 Packard, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings in late spring for two pro- 
fessionally trained expeirenced caseworkers. Family agency 
with county-wide coverage. Good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, top salaries, good personnel practices. Mem- 
ber F.S.A.A. Write Kathryn Adams, Family Service Asso- 
ciation, 5 Lyon St., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER to act as executive sec- 
retary and do casework in the Duluth Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, 701 Medical Arts Building, Duluth 2, Minn. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for fully trained caseworkers 
in multiple function non-sectarian agency, serving county 
of approximately 600,000. Salary range $2520-$4140. Good 
supervision; psychiatric consultation; protected case loads; 
student training program. Write Clark W. Blackburn, Fam- 
ily and Children's Service, 404 South 8th Street, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





CASEWORKER. Multiple function agency; good supervision; 
psychiatric consultation; progressive agency program; op- 
portunity community committees: $2800-$3300, depending 
upon experience. Jewish Family Service, 300 Wilder Build- 
ing, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


SUPERVISOR, family-children's agency in a major midwest- 
ern community. Will consider skilled caseworker wishing 
to enter supervision; opportunity community organization 
and development agency policies; member FSAA; Com- 
munity contains excellent cultural facilities. Salary open, 
excellent, commensurate with Jewish agencies in most 
major cities. Write Jewish Family Service, 300 Wilder 
Building, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


CASEWORKERS, male or female, needed for family service 
program with emphasis on adjustment of Jewish immi- 
grants and displaced persons. Workers with incomplete 
training will be considered but preference given to fully 
trained experienced people. Agency offers good supervi- 
sion and psychiatric consultation and supervision of stu- 
dents. Beginning salary $2700 to $3600 depending on quali- 
fications. Work-study plans possible. Write Miss Frieda 
Romalis, Jewish Family Service Agency, 5654 Easton Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 











DISTRICT SUPERVISOR. Opening for profes- 
sionally trained and experienced supervisor in 
casework agency serving a community of ap- 
proximately 600,000. Psychiatric consultation. 
Student Training Center. Good personnel polli- 
cies. Good salary range. Write A. W. Swan- 
son, Family Service Society, 181 Franklin St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








CASEWORKER—graduate of accredited school 
of social work, with at least two years’ place- 
ment experience—wanted for adoption depart- 
ment. Position includes study of adoption ap- 
plications, placement and supervision of chil- 
dren in adoption homes. Salary range, $2915 to 
$3340, depending upon experience. Write Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Federation of Jewish Charities. 
Caseworker, graduate from school of social work, in multiple 
function agency; interesting and important, professionab 
development. Address: 1516 Atlantic Avenue, Atantic City, 
N. J. 





CASEWORKER with professional training for multiple serv- 
ice agency. Experience in family or children's agency de- 
sirable. Salary depends on qualifications. Write The 
Lutheran Welfare Association of N. J., 93 Nelson Ave., 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 





CASEWORKER, Institution for Cardiac Children in the New 
York area. Master's degree preferred, experience with 
children, preferably in medical social work. Salary based 
on applicant's qualifications. Irvington House, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. LE 2-8408. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school. Salary $2700 
to $3700. Private child placement agency. Protestant Chil- 
dren's Service, 122 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





CASEWORKERS for national agency with multiple service 
program for adjustment of Jewish immigrants and dis- 
placed persons in U. S.; MS degree required; salary range 
$2950-$4175; appointment within range depending on ex- 
perience. Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Yiddish 
or German preferred. Write or telephone United Service 
for New Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., 
CO 7-9700. 

EXECUTIVE family agency. Minimum two years graduate 
training, five years experience including three in supervision. 
Salary according to qualifications. Family Service Bureau, 
106 College St., High Point, N. C. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, professionally trained, in smail 
family and children's agency. Close proximity to advantage 
of extension courses and institutes offered at Western Re- 
serve University. Attractive salary. Write Catholic Service 
League, 138 Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 

CASEWORKERS. Openings for professionally trained men 
and women interested primarily in casework practice. Super- 
visory opportunities for experienced workers. Agency pro- 
vides psychiatric seminars and consultation, student train- 
ing programs. Salary based on classification plan. Write 
Family Service, 312 W. 9th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for de- 
tails regarding salaries, personnel practices. 


CASE SUPERVISOR. Responsibility for over-all casework 
program in merged agency; supervision of professionally 
trained staff; opportunity for experimentation with small 
selected case load; participation in board meetings and 
development of agency policies. Agency provides psychia- 
tric seminars and consultation; student training. Write to 
Jewish Family Service Bureau, 1430 Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. 

CASEWORKER. Professionally trained worker for merged 
agency. Supervisory opportunities for experienced worker. 
Agency provides psychiatric seminars and consultation; stu- 
dent training program; opportunity for participation on pro- 
fessional and lay committees. Salary based on classifica- 
tion plan; $2700-$4250. Write to Jewish Family Service 
Bureau, 1430 Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 




















CASEWORKERS. Immediate opening for quali- 
fied, professionally trained caseworkers with 
casework experience in casework agency serv- 
ing community of approximately 600,000. Stu- 
dent Training Center. Good personnel policies. 
Good salary range. Write A. W. Swanson, 
Family Service Society, 181 Franklin St., Buffalo 
2, N. Y. 
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Personnel Vacancies 





CASEWORKER with MSS plus experience in 
family or children's agency. Excellent oppor- 
tunty for skilled casework in new community 
under Federal Atomic Energy Commission aus- 
pices. Salary scale $2640 to $4240. Write 
Oak Ridge Family Service Bureau, P. O. Box 
427, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 











ASSISTANT DISTRICT SECRETARY. Must be skilful case- 
worker with experience in supervision. Salary range $3880- 
$4600. Family Service Association, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER, graduate of accredited school. Current 
salary range $2900 to $5000. Attractive offices, good work- 
ing conditions, and progressive personnel practices. Op- 
portunity for practice in agency whose emphasis is on good 
standards of casework and supervision. Active staff edu- 
cation program and psychiatric consultation. Apply Jewish 
Family Service Association, 2073 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 





CASEWORKER. Challenging project in developing case- 
work service in the Young Women's Christian Association. 
Minimum requirements graduation from an accredited school 
of social work; three years supervised experience. Salary 
$3400. Write Mrs. A. G. Ross, YWCA, 1710 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER, graduate accredited school; experience pre- 
ferred. Private child placement agency. Average case load 
25 families. Salary $2400 to $4500. Send full qualifica- 
tions. Children's Bureau of Dayton, 225 N. Jefferson St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for caseworker with professional 
training in family agency serving community of over 400,000. 
Good personnel policies. Salary range $2700-$4200. Psycho- 
analytic consultation available. Training center for stu- 
dents. Write Viriginia Woodman, Family Service of Mont- 
gomery County, 118 East First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





OPENING for professionally trained experienced supervisor 
in non-sectarian family agency. Small professional staff and 
field work students from state university. Member Family 
Service Association and National Retirement Plan. State 
salary desired. Write Family Service UPA, P. O. Box 1193, 
Oklahoma City !, Okla. 





CASEWORKER. Private non-sectarian agency offering foster 
home care for children has opening for professionally 
trained caseworker. Present salary range $2600-$3320. North- 
ampton County Children's Aid Society, 214 Bushkill St., 
Easton, Pa. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for 185 bed hospital for women 
and children. Immediate opening for graduate of ac- 
credited school. Salary $2400 to $2700 to start, depending 
on qualifications. Write Social Service, Woman's Hospital, 
Preston and Parrish Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





TWO SENIOR CASEWORKERS needed for 
Family and Children's work, with experience in 
use of personal initiative. Opportunities for 
commtnity participation, supervision of students, 
and development of new social service re- 
sources in the community. Favorable salary 
range. Write Family Service, 410 Day and 
Night Bldg., Huntington |, W. Va. 
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CASEWORKER to be In charge of study home for adoles- 
cent girls. Psychiatric consultation, good supervision. $2400- 
$3000 salary range. Live in. Operated as part of program 
of specialized casework agency. Girls' Service Club, 501 
Professional Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in multiple service agency for 
caseworker in Family Service and in Child Placement De- 
partments. Classifications Caseworker | and II provide sal- 
ary range $2700-$4500. Placement on scale dependent upon 
experience. Progressive agency program and personnel 
practices. Excellent supervision. Opportunity to participate 
in agency and community committee work. Write Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, 15 Fernando St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Professional training and experience in fam- 
ily service preferred. Small agency in prosperous community 
of homogeneous American-born population. Current sal- 
ary according to qualifications. Family Service Bureau, 
309 E. Market St., York, Pa. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for professionally trained case- 
workers. Diversified limited case load, consulting analyst, 
good supervision, seminars, student training center. Family 
life education and other projects offer varied oppor- 
tunities for professional development. Write Family Service 
of Memphis, 910 Falls Building, Memphis |, Tenn. 





CASEWORKERS professionally trained in either children or 
family field. Salaries $2400 to $3400. 

CASE SUPERVISOR professionally trained with supervisory 
experience. Salary $3600 to $4000. The Child and Family 
Service, Inc., 616 Trinity, Austin, Texas. 





CASEWORKER. Professional training required. Experience 
preferred but not necessary. Minimum salary $3000. Good 
personnel practices. Psychiatric consultation. Special proj- 
ects. Wealthy industrial city of 200,000 with unusual cul- 
tural and social opportunities. Largest chemical center in 
America. Write Mary B. Buckingham, Family Service, 601 
Virginia St., East, Charleston |, W. Va. 





SUPERVISOR. For 3 to 6 professional staff, also related 
administrative and community responsibilities. Qualifica- 
tions: Previous supervisory experience and use of psychiatric 
consultation. Salary range: $3750 to $4750. Lucia B. Clow, 
Family Service of Milwaukee, 1243 North Van Buren St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Bureau of Mental Hy- 
giene, Dept. of Health, c/o University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
14, T.H. Worker to administer Bureau program on County 
of Maui, which includes three islands near Honolulu. 
Supervision from Honolulu office. Responsibility includes 
work-up for bi-monthly traveling clinics, follow-up treat- 
ment, community interpretation, cooperative work with local 
social agencies. Salary: $309.58 per month plus $25.00 
bonus. Graduation from two-year school, four years’ ac- 
ceptable experience, preferably in guidance and supervision. 





VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
64 W. 48, N. Y. 19 Gertrude R. Stein, Inc. 


A Professional Employment Bureau 
Specializing In Positions for 
Professionally Qualified Men and Women in 
New York City and Vicinity 


CASEWORKERS & SUPERVISORS 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 
GrouPp WoRKERS 
Funp Raising ORGANIZERS 
Pusutic RELATIONS EXECUTIVES 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specifications in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychia- 
tric Program on the doctorate level in cooper- 
ation with the Winter V.A. Hospital and the 
Menninger Foundation will begin July 1949. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 
Fellowships 1949-50 


Recent College Graduate Fellowships: A 
limited number of fellowships for men and 
women living outside the metropolitan 
area who have graduated from college 
since 1946. Provide tuition for 3 quarters 
and supplementary grant toward mainte- 
nance. Closing date for applications 
March 1, 1949. 


Tuition Fellowships: A limited number of 
$600 tuition fellowships for a three-quarter 
program of study for candidates with at 
least 2 years’ professional social work ex- 
perience. Few opportunities to earn par- 
tial maintenance expenses may be avail- 
able to successful candidates. Closing date 
for applications March 1, 1949. 
Porter R. Lee Memorial Fund: Loan- 
grant fellowships for experienced social 
workers, primarily for persons practicing 
in states where professionally trained so- 
cial workers are limited. Closing date for 
applications April 15, 1949. ; 
All applicants must be eligible for admis- 
sion to the School on a graduate basis. 


Further information and application blanks 
will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 














Child Deuelonment Kit 


$7.75 worth of new books for $6.70 


CHILD THERAPY 


A Casework Symposium 
by Staff Members, Family Service, Community 
Service Society of New York 

". . . for everyone who works with children. 
It summarizes the most important theories and 
methods applied to child therapy .. ."— 
Peter B. Neubauer, M.D., Psychoanalyst, New 
York. $3.25. 


THE CREATIVE NURSERY 
CENTER 


by Winifred Allen & Doris Campbell 


".. « emphasizes the strategic position of all 
nursery groups ... in a total community pro- 
gram for children and families."—Amy Hostler, 
Dean, Mills School. $2.75. 


PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
by Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 


", . . a dynamically written account of the normal stages of the child's growth; a common- 
sense and scientific approach to subject matter important for all social workers."—Dorothy 


Hutchinson, New York School of Social Work. 


$1.75. 


You can save more than 13 per cent! Just ask for Child Development Kit 


and enclose $6.70. 


Family Service Association of America 
122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


























